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L E C T U R E • I. 



The Government of Children, 
or t&e Necessity of Parental 
Authority and Filial Obe- 
dience from the earliest Part 
of Life. 



THE bafis of government is au- 
thority : without this in vain do 
we expe& any order in our children, or 
any happinefs in ourfelves. Cities, ar- 
mies, and kingdoms, are all fuftained 
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parent. No: Imea|ia'ra 

folute exercife of a degree 
ceflary to regulate the adl 

pofitions.af )chiWren^ w*ta 
vrHe eacmgfc to a&fer the: 






As ; i?m$ phildren atlaii 
ledge fooner than others, ; 
will be able to condudt hin 
fifteen, than another at tw< 
at thirty, there is but one g 
afcertaining the length or t 

- • • • r r • 

our authority inoula be exe 
foil fbrtf*; ^hichis'tti'ail i 

• - r • 
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pfoynMSHferm; Hb critical to children^ 

• • " • 

td theitf real 1 Advantage, authority' will 

• , • ... . . ,, , 

fi^cdmfe uifelrfs, its terrors will ' vanifli, . 
arid be abfbfbrtl in the lift ited confidera- 
tions of l ttii j&rent, the" friend, and the 
companion : in fhort, our children; weH 
conduced to this age, will take as much 

r. ■ » r ■ - ■ , ^ 

£ains to make us happy, as we nave ta- 

i I t • ■ • r 

ken to make them wife; 
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So fobnr as A child discovers a difpdfi- 
tion to perverfenefs and felf-wilt, f6 fdoii 
dould it be attended to ; much depends 

upon it. Here perhaps it may be afked f 

".-*.***"■.• 
Should a chtld be corrected before he 

can fpeak ? I anfwer, the firft principle 

. '"■*.». 

in human nature is felf-love; reafbn, the 

fecond principle, opens in a gradual way. 

. ■ ■ t . . . . 

' When the paffions of children begin 

» 

to 



gains fo much ftrengt 
unneceflkry. 

No one can abfbh 

but within the year i 
find it proper to begin 
the firft feptenary is ] 
may be done, 

I would earneftly 
begin with the mild 

coarfe clamorous man 
obedience mud be av 

is vulgar; and nothing 
feen in the behaviour t 
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ears it taints their tender minds: (till 
parents fhould make their children both 
fee and feel the power they have over 
them. 

If a child is paffionate and wilful, a 
grave look, or little tap upon the hand, 
will, without hurting him, fometimes 
be fufficient to convince him that he is 
doing wrong, and often cure the fault. 

A child, in a perverfe mood, throws 
down his play-things j if they are taken 
up ever fo often, they will be thrown 
down again fo long as the fpirit of con* 
tradition lads. Now, the remedy in this 
cafe fhould be, to take away the things, 
or by a ferious countenance fhow you 
ilTC difpjeafed ; and the child will not 

only 



X X1A V 4^ *■*" 



fpeak, diftinguifii thofc 
ing them' fco§a .th;o£ 
#ratching* -fighting,; ■< 

tyrant over all who 
without oflfcring^to lift 
thofe who did not. . ' 

* 

. By all meatus, lfit cl 
with, and have$very pi 
but great care muft ; be 
guifli play frominifGh 
freedom from growing 

/ 

The humours of tl 
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One will not fleep any where but in 
the lap : with another there is no peace 
unlefs he is continually rocked in a 
cradle : a third .will cry when a candle 
is taken away ; and, to fliow you why 
he cried, he is quiet the moment it is 
brought back : a fourth will fwill tea, 
or fbme other improper liquor, out of 
meafure and time : and a fifth will eat 
trafh until he can eat nothing elfe, nor 
even that itfelf. 

In fuch cafes, I would defire parents 
to confider whether their children are 

acting for themfelves, or they for their 

children. One grain of judgement will 

« 

fet them right ; one minute's refle&ion 
will fhew them their error : and when 

they once fee it, they mud refolve to a- 
void it for the future. 



old, drinking ale. Wh 
you give the child ale? 
plied his Mamma, he wil 
elfe. 



Is not the fault of fi 

very obvious ? and is no 
obvious ? Parents fure 
blind as not to fee their c 
impaired, and their humc 
ed by fuch indulgence; \ 
of a little refblution, a 
tion, or a feafonable re 
haps only a look, given i 
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Constant experience proves how 
wrong, nay, how ineffectual, the oppo- 
fite pradtice is. 

Those who give a child every thing 
which he cries or afks for, are not a 
little to be blamed. 



Many improper things are given to a 
child in order to quiet him. How often 
is a pidture, a book, yea a watch, or 
fome valuable article, moft foolifhly di£- 
pofed of through this miftaken manage- 
ment ? But furely it is proper, that 
even amongft baubles themfelves, the 
parents, not the child, fhould have the 
command ; i. e. they fhould be given, 
or taken away, at difcretion; I mean, 
without paffion or ill nature on one fide, 

C 2 and 



vince children of their p 

ty retraining their littl 

and .weakening theif p 

they cannot do, without 

tion to their various d 

tempers. 

■ i 

One child is born w 

mild difpofitions j anothc 

guine, and full of fire j 

great deal of acrimony : 

rents fhould watch the ten 

drer v and endeavour to c 

- viI ten dency, every bad dii 
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humour into a good one ; as phyficians 
adminifter medicines to alter the blood 
and juices. 

I am ftill fpeaking of children in the 
firft (eptenary, and am concerned there 

is fo much reaibn to fpeak of the majo- 
rity of them as being humoured, and 

therefore humourfome ; boys audacious 
and impudent, under the name of live- 
ly and fpirited ; and girls pert and vaiti,. 
under the name of fmart and witty. ; 

I am of opinion, that parents need 
not trouble themfelvps much to re^fon 
with their children in this ft age; rather 
let them firft confider what is proper for 
them to do, or to avoid ; then enforce 
their compliance in foft and winning 
terms; or, if not with a fouling coun- 

tenancy 



» 



let parents {how, by a wc 
they are abfolute : which 
be ferioufly adhered to. 

Though I have aln 
that children have knc 
fooner than is commonly 
at prefent they have no 
guide their adtions. Wh 
difcover to us at this ag< 
therefore if parents negled 
neceflary, they will foon j 
of them. 



A child cries becaufe 1 
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* him at home ? By no means. Or a ' 
dofe of phyfic is to be taken ; {hall they, 
,becaufe it is unpleafant,, humour the 
child, and throw it away ? No furely. 

There is no other method here but be- 
ing ferious ; telling him, that he muft 
go, he muft take it, &c. When chil- 
dren thus fee their parents in earned, 
obedience very foon becomes familiar 
and eafy. 

An unreafonable compliance with the 
humours of children is not what pa- 
rents take it for ; they falfely think it 

tendernefs and love : but far from it ; it 
is love degenerated into weaknefs and 
folly. 

It is eafy to fbften this feeming ri- 
gour in the behaviour of parents, by 

addreffing 



dian to fpeak in Tome f 
this ? " You know, mi 
boys do as they are bid. 
come wife, they mud go t 
furely yon would not be 1 
bad children by being 
hope you would not be 
yet if you do not go to fcl 
your book, you mull be ( 

So with regard to medit 
my dear, take your dofi 
you are not well ; this is 

* 

well ; I am forry you ha^ 
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come, prove yourfelf a good child, take 
it at once." 



Here I would defire parents to la; 
down two rules to tbemfelves ; 

Never to deceive their children, by 
quibbling down a dofe of pbyfic, un- 
der a thoufand drifts and turns, yea, 
even mai*ifeft falfchoods, calling it what 
it is not. This is wrong ; for furely 
thofe who are %o teach them never to be 
deceitful, cannot but be very unfit per* 
♦ions to deceive them. 



The next rule is, to. avoid the prac- 
tice of bribes. Children fhould be taught 
to know, that their great happinefs is 
their parents love j therefore the cuftom 
of giving them fugar-plumbs* cakes, 

D toys, 



^auble; and, above all, 
an early mean-fpiritedn 
^elfilhneft, a defire of : 
every thing they do. 

At intermediate time 
by a pleaiing engaging t 
vince their children ho* 
love them. Let them 
mingle with them in th 
and fports, and fometim< 
fles, that they may have 
in matters of moment. 
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in the nurfery; whence it is inferred, 
that mothers have not only the eajrlieft, 
but the moil lading influence over them* 

■• * . 
That the £rft care of children, an4 

mapy of the moil tender offices they re- 
quire, -are the mother's province, is an 
undoubted truth : but, in forming their 
manners, the influence of both father 
and mother fhould, if poffible, be equal; 
at leaft, it is neceffary that parents go 
hand in hand, and not counteract one 
another in the government of them* 

w * • **•** 

I 

* ^ - * 

Parents flauft be extremely cautious 
never to .differ about the government of 
children in their hearing ; it does incre- 
dible mifchlef ; but, in particular, it 
alienates them from their duty, and 

D 2 weakens 
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compared to machines; 
fhould be, put in motion 
tbe will of others. But 1 
mark, that until they are 
du<ft themfelves, they ftai 
good cohdu&ors. ". " 

' Children haw tfceg 
but to how perverfe a pur] 
gulated? Their wit r cunr 
ledge, often ferve only 'to 
and to ftrengthen the natu 
cf their will* 
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queftion ? or what more common, than 
for another, or perhaps the fame in a 
different mood, to tire a whole company 
with inceflan^ prating ? 

■ ..... 

Nothing can regulate thefe things 

• # * • 

but the judgement of parents : the 
whole machine, i. e. the words and ac~ 
tions of children, are to be , under their 

guidance alone. To this end, they mud 
fct out with a refolutiott to conquer; 
and never quit the field of argument 
until they do. 

* 

When a queftion is afked a child* 
no matter by whom, whether by the pa- 
rents, a vifitor, fervant, dr bfcggar, it 
muft never be fuffered to go unanfwer* 

ed ; all the rules of breeding and civility 

demand 



i 



a fluent, voluble tongue, 
to talk out of time and p 
improper and unbecom; 
muft certainly be reftrain 

: < But though I urge t 
merely becaufe children 11 
be filent, do a thing o\ 
when bid to do it j for, 

or pleating all this may 

i 

from being the only moti 
the influence which the 
viour will have in future i 
{hat muft be the point in 
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when fpoken to, will probably contrad 
a. morofe, pr an uncivil habit ; another, 
fuffered to out-talk every, body in the 
houfe, will be in danger of becoming 

an impertinent, if not an empty prater; 
and he who is never refufed the thing 
lie afks for, will be but ill prepared to 

bear difappointments. 

Parents, I know, are apt to think 

nothing of thefe irregularities ; but it is 
inattention to the fir ft errors which lays 
the foundation of vices for life. 

Hence appears the necefftty of atr 
tending to the earlieft words and actions 
of children, obferving the bias they 
take, and moulding their tender minds, 
that the firft dawn of reafon may be 

cherUhed and improved in them, 

Parents 



have examples too. The 
more dangerous, none 
than that of lying ; yet nc 
mon : and what is ftrangt 
themfelves are often the 
teach it. 



It is very far from bei 
to charge parents with an 
leading children into this 
but to fhow how it is 
through want of thougl 
inent. 
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i 

JeqoW nothing,: fey a thoufahd improper 
things in their hearing:- and; when 
(they find thero&Jves obferv^d, are obli- 
ged tP;ufe'mfta.y Shifts and-nan* to g« 
rid of their curiofity and importunity, t 

r$glft»fttt-ttatife is, paftnts 4o not 
make iduty their jchjldren^ rulf! q£ co^t*- 
dud ; as, for inftance, a child feeefoiner 
thing in his father's hand, and afks, 
What; k tb&t I jc^e fafter a nftpers, No- 
&feuigv> But iw&y fo ab£urd- : a reply* 
!WiJVjWt the c^ild in return a^ ^hie fame 
part;? ... " Thatnmy, what JiaYe.,you gojt 
i» your hand?" Nothing. _ Again, 9, 

child fees his ^ptfter put fome, mauej^ 
fruit, or fomething elfe, into her pocket, 
and immediately afks for it*. She in- 
ftan^y repliesj fl*e has none. ,The child 
taking the conviction of its fenfes, ftill 

E cries 



• • 



taming a falfehood. 

Surely fuch behavio 

ly upon the uoderffcindii 
parents.-— 

Children fliouldbc 

without any difguife ; ]fc 
they may often be won t 
gentle means; butfaUe 
cations, and quibbling, 
the way to lead them to 
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ambiguous language in their hearing ; 
all figns, nods, or winks > which can 

anfwer no other end than to . perplex 
their understanding, or to raife a reft- 
lefs painful curiofity. 

Sir Roger L'Eftrange tells a ftory, 

which I think remarkable for its tho- 
rough honefty. " A man met an ac- 
quaintance in the ftreet : Pray, my 
friend, fays he, what have you got un- 
der your coat ? Why, replies the other, 
what I have under my coat, I put there 
on purpofe that you might not know 
what it is." 



• Thus parents, without quibbling or 

evading, without harfhnefs or ill-na- 
ture, need only convince their children 
that all things are not proper for them 
to have, or fit for them to know. 

£ 2 There 
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priety, be called " the : 

ledge." Howlifelefs, fpi 

fipid, is a child without 

fing, and how capable of 

ment, with it ? Parents 

this propenfity ; butind 

be too cireumfpecT: % b< 

curioficy is in its nature a 

provement, it is too apt 

into impertinence. Theft 

fite qualities ; the one a vi 

a vice. Great care fhoul 

praife and reward the f 

difcountenance and punifl 
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ifetouf agement they give to children la 
this pointy &Gukl thfow them kh tfafc 
way of exercifing it, and attend tcr their 
behaviour when unconftrained ) as^ fofr 
inftance, if 1 never lock up my hooks* 
my children will fuppofe that they have 
liberty to tfead them* nnlefs expre&ty 
forbidden. So likewife if I leave letters, 

or other papers about without refefve, 

m 

they will With freedorti examine them ; 

if they did not, I fhould think tbenrin* 

curious: but if they look over my ftioul* 

der on purpofe to fefe What I ath wr$* 

ting, if they break open a letter, or if 

they pry into my delk, becaufe acci- 

*■ 
dentally left open, it wiU be eafy loft 

me to deterthine that they are degc!n«&* 

ting into impertinence. 

* 

Useful curiofity fhows itfelf by in* 

numerable 



too they learn to diftinguifh 
from the ufeful ; what they 
fue from what they fhould a 

Impertinence fhows iti 

ing into the affairs of others, 
their thoughts and time ; 
does not concern them, to tl 
of all within their reach. 



Hence fprings that negl 
knowledge which we daily fe 
and that crowd of trifles v 
their time, and tend to hurt 
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wrong, fo much do they lofe of die 
knowledge how to a& right. 

But befides ijts being fo detriment 
tal to fociety, impertinence has fome- 
thing in it fo mean and hateful, that pa« 
rents cannot do too much to keep their 
children free from it. 

* • 

Parents fhould encourage a lively 
chearful difpofition; but, if poffible, 
quite pure, and unmixed with vice, 
.however diftant. In order thereto, they 
fhould never fuffer their children, upon 
any confederation, to utter an indecent 
word, or to commit any irregular ac- 
tion ; and, in particular, they^ muft .he 

careful never to fay or do any thing 
in the presence of children which they 
might not to hear or fee. 

This 



t 



» J * 



dbdiged to own they ftan< 
Mtf d of it : For what m< 
thin to hear men fwear,oan< 
indecent expreffions, before 
dren ? and what more natui 
Imitation of them ? Which 
imbibed, cannot eafily be e 



i 



At the fame time that pa 
▼our to make children obedi 
felves, they nraft teach then 
every one as an individual 
and give them a deep ftnfe 
.iceflity,of go6d behaviour t 
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ticular obligations, which children n*uft 
be taught to diftinguifh, and .reduce to * 
pra&ice. 

Next to their parents, children owe 
refped and duty to all fenior relations ; 
to their brothers and fillers they owe, 
not, only a tender, but an unalterable 
affe&ion: and all of more diftantkin 
have a claim of refpedt, which cannot 
be refufed them. Yet all this is but 
little, if compared with the univerfal 
demand which mankind have upon one 
another. 

We cannot, without injuftice, deny 
virtue and merit our efleem. Old age is 
venerable; and to refufe the honours 
due to it, is a degree of impiety : obli- 
gations demand gratitude ; misfortunes 

F call 
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Among the various fitu; 
th&t which moft requires t 
attention of parents is, to fc 

a due regard to people in 
diftrefs. 

Ther£ is no great diffi 
ving ^children a proper ar 
behaviour to their betters 
but to perfuade them to maS 
fiderable degree of refpedl 
or to thofe in low circumfl 
arduous tafkj ftill it may a: 
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Nothing fo humanizes the foul, no- 
thing fo ftrongly proves the man,, as to 
fympathife with and relieve the diftrefles 
of our fellow creatures. It is the duty 
of parents to keep their children from 
fpeaking or a&ing with fudenefs to the 
lowed among mankind; they fhould 
never let them divert themfelves with 
their rags or misfortunes ; but, on the 
contrary, they fhould fometimes fur- 
nifh them with money, or other things, 
that the relief they defign to give the 

needy may pais through their hands : 
and at the fame time imprint this truth 
upon their minds, that he who is redu- 
ced to afk, is fometimes more deferving 
than he who beftows. 

, V 

r * # ■ 1 

Another indifpenfable duty of pa- 
rents is, to keep their children from 

F 2 fporting 



j 



creature, reflects upon t 
mocks the Architect, aft< 
creation. 

It is ftrange that per 
underftanding fo feldoi 
this point. 

What can be more a 
.ridicule one man for beii 
another for being too Ac 
ving too much nofe, ano 
too little ; one for having 
and another for being r 
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Th? degrees of beauty and deformi- 
ty are infinite ; and to be perfectly free 
from natural defeats and blemifhes is 
the lot of very few j nor is it eafy to 
fix the ftandard of beauty. 

We know, by anatomy, fculpture, 
and painting, the general rules of fym- 
metry and proportion, and can eafily 
diftinguifh the grofs defc&s ; but beau- 
ty in the fuperlative degree, in its high- 
eft perfe&ion, is not fo readily determi- 
ned. 



What is beautiful in the eye of one, 
is not fo in the eye of another. Since 
then it is our general lot to be more or 
lefs defective, and all are made by one 
Almighty hand, how inhuman muft it 

be, to infult or defpife a man for what, 

if 



five. 

The . defe&s of the b 
lone the fubjeft of oui 
fport too withthofe of t 

Providence, for wii 
not give to all alike. 

another in contempt for : 
much as we do ? Are w 
man for not knowing wt 

no opportunity to learn ? 

A NEGLECT tO impHH 
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here, it often happens, that he who cor- 
re<fts needs correction the moil. 

Another caution equally neceflary 
is, that parents muft avoid the diftinc- 
tion of favourites among their children. 
Sometimes the father and mother have 
each one their darling j fometimes they 
both doat on the fame child, andne- 
gledt the reft. 

It is frequently obferved, that mo- 
thers are extravagantly fond of the boys, 
and either, treat the girls with a vifible 
indifference, or grofsly negledl them. 

It is true indeed, that it may, and 
fometimes does happen, that one child 
io a family is fuperior in parts to the 
r^ft, qr is particularly engaging, and 

may 



ways the parents guide, 
neral obfervation, wheth 
often happeii, that the gi 
is the greateft booby ? a 
lady loves her fbn beft, 
really a fmart fellow, it i 

very qualifications whicl: 
admires, to the prejudic< 
children, are the very th 
to be difpieafed with ; th 
founded to the bottom, w 
ly prove vice or folly. 

But fuppofing that thi 
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to accident or defign ? may it not be the 
effe# of a fuperior education, or a great- 
er knowledge of men and, manners ? 
Moft certainly. 

- ■ 1 

. All young people are what they are, 
iii proportion to the opportunities which 
they have had of acquiring knowledge, or 
the ufe which they have made of them. 

J£ therefore you {hut them out from op- 
portunities, they can never improve ; 
becaufe they are deprived of the means. 

Tjij us it often happens in families: 
the boys are in the world, and gain a 
knowledge of good behaviour ; the girls 
are cooped up> and Mamma wonders at 
their ig$orance \ But what dill more 
ipcreafes a mother's furprife is, that 
(he does not ftnd her girls improve ia 

G proportion 



woman can be pofTeflec 
daughters are confined 
their knowledge of the 
very {canty. • 

* To be - acquainted w 
we muft fee it j to kno^ 
mud obferve their faces, 
deportment j and from fi 
of manners, muft cojqM 
polifliing our own, 

I do not fay this, as 
to parents to throw their 
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how much they want to be fortified a- 
gainft its {hares, and how nicely they 

ought to be conducted. 

I should be glad to make parents 
fenfible how irregular, nay, how un- 
juft, their partiality ufually is ; particu- 
larly, in banilhing children from their 
affedtions, for not knowing what they 
have had no opportunity to learn. 

If parents really intend the good of 
their children, they muft refblutely throw 
off all partiality ; if not, it is more than 
probable it may greatly injure, or even 
undo, a whole family. The darling is 
liable to be ruined through indulgence; 
the reft, through negledl and ignorance. 
Children, by this unequal treatment, 

conceive a hatred to one another, and 

* 

G 2 often 



this injurious treatment i 
many dreadful evils. I 

not only inveterate malic 

lion, law-fuits, and pove 

rafli, precipitate, and di 

riages ; with many otl 

which would require a \ 
merate. 

At the fame time thai 
of parents is to be maintai 
ry other confideration, cl 
be taught to love them to 
degree. This love -will r 
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a pleafure : whereas,> if they are kept at 
a diftance by an auftere behaviour, or 
are treated in a cold, lifelefs, infipid 
manner, they will be apt to doubt of 
their parents affe&ion, and be induced 
to feek comfort from others ; and, for 
this purpofe, will fly to aunts and cou- 
fins j nay, even the fervants, from the 

liable to the kitchen, will have power to 
engage their tender hearts, and rob pa- 
rents of that fuperior affedtion which 
they ought fo jealoufly to engrofs to 
themfelves. 



Nothing more requires the atten- 
tion of parents, than that golden rule, a 
medium in their whole condudl to their 
children; therefore, while careful not 
to fpoil them by too much indulgence, 
they fhould ftudy to win their hearts. 

Parents 



There is a degree of c 

is not only graceful, but at 

ceflary to carry us through 

parents mud not deftroy. 

haps, may think, that while 

ring obedience, I am unden 

rage : But let me afk them. 

foldier lofes courage by \ 

difcipline ? By no means. 

trary, a.fenfe of the regri 

exercife, and of his own fls 

of arms, always animates h 

of danger. Thus children 
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acting as their paffions lead them, un- 
lefs indeed they are quite abandoned* 

Courage difcovers itfelf, by a com- 
mand of countenance, a dauntlefs air 
and behaviour, joined with fuch a de- 
gree of refpe£, duty^ and felf-know- 
ledge, as fliows it to be quite free from 
impudence and felf-conceit. It is a 
firmnefs of fpirit that enables us to en- 
counter every danger when necefTary, 
and to demean ourfelves in a proper 
manner under trouble, pain, anddifkp- 
pointment. 

Parents muft be very careful to 
diftinguifh falfe from true courage, ima- 
ginary from real evils. Let there be no 

trembling about hobgoblins or dark 
holes; no dories of apparitions, tocaufe 

terror 



and expofe the folly of them. 

- Nothing can be a greater 
than to create or cherifh fuch 
children : oay, how fenfelefs i 

it to make them afraid of a d 

* ■ » * ■ . * . ^. 

a-chimney-fweeper, oranythi 
imprefleth a groundlefs or an 1 
uppnthem; ,more or left, tJ 
their whole lives, and by that 
made very mifcrable. 
• •> ... 

Children, fp foon a? th 

juiguifh, fhould be taught t 



• i 
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quently in the way of exercifing it; 
whereby many natural or acquired weak- 
nefles will be conquered ; fuch as, a fear 
of the water, of riding, and toany o- 
ther things j which parents, fhould, by 
every means, endeavour to prevent or 
remove ; taking this caution, not to treat 
thofe children whofe fpirits are natural-* 
ly weak, with the fame freedom they do 
the more robuft, nor ever rafhly cxpofe 
theft* to real or imminent dangers. 

There is another fpecies of fear, fb 
far rertioved from virtue and good fenfe, 
that parents cannot do too much to ba- 
ni£h it from their childrens minds; I 
mean that which is the offspring of fu~ 
perftition, What pity it is that this 
Heathemih principle fhould ever find 
place in 9. Ghriftian breaft ;. it is ama- 

H zing, 
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of mifery to fome fuch ,cu 
as pretend to caft nativities, 
events. 

Fear is natural to the fo 
reafon only can fix its bounc 
I have a fon at fea, and fh 
one night that he is dead 
miferable until a letter firoE 
vinces me of my folly ? ,U 
engaging in an affair, of iti 
innocent but laudable; am 
until to-morrow, becaufe t 
lucky day? like fome of the 
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week on which the 3d of May falls, 
which they ftyle (La Jheacbanna na 
bkanachy or) the " difmal day/' Or, be- 
caufe a fenfelefs withered hag {hakes her 
head, and mutters over a dtfh of coffee- 
grounds ; am I to fear that deftrudlion 
is coming upon me ? No, no. All theft 
are inftruments of miftry, which no ra- 
tional creature fhould ever meddle with. 



Parents, to avoid thefe evils, muft 
teach their children a juft abhorrence of 
fuperflition ; and let them know, that 
the only fear confident with a reliance 
upon Providence, or with reafon and 
religion, is the fear of doing wrong; 
that is, of being vicious. 

There are but two ways of fubdu- 

< ■» « . 

ing the paffions, viz. by force and rea- 

H 2 foni 



When a child is accuftomed 

all he afks for, he foon becomes 
fonable in his demands, and at 
pedis impoflibilities. Now, whict 
eligible, to keep the paffions re 
and prevent their making gres 
ance ; or to fuffer them to rife 
an height, that all our future 
not be fufficient to check thei 
rents, therefore, fhould by all n 
cuftom themfelves to deny th 
dren fome things, even fuch as 

nocent and reafonable: not ii 

?- . 

gratify a cruel pleafure, for tl 
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may brook them the better. Befides, by 
this method, every grant from the pa- 
rents will be efteemed a favour, and be 
received with gratitude ; whereas, to 
grant every thing they afk, deftroys the 

very fpirit of compliance, and ceafes to 

« 

be a favour. A little judgment and 
experience will ihow parents how to va- 
ry thefe grants and denials; and if chil- 
dren are under any degree of regula- 
tion, nothing is more eafy. 

This by no means implies, that chil* 
dren are not fometimes to have what 
they like ; far from it : but the regula- 
tion which I am fpeaking of makes their 
lives comfortable and eafy ; and at the 
fame time furniflies parents with fre- 
quent opportunities of difcovering their 
various inclinations and propenfities } 

and 



There are two forts of meat a 
equally innocent ; in fuch a cafe, 
may fometimes, without impn 
give a child his choice. This inch 
when allowed without clamour o 
nefs* in the child, looks gracefi 
gives him fpirit, with a pleafi 
befides, it affords parents an op[ 
ty of difcovering whether a el 
any natural antipathy, any uno 
able averfion, to certain kinds c 
or any thing in his conftitution 1 
a repugnancy to particular meats 
though he may like them, alwa 



11 
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'will be impofiible to gain this know- 
ledge, if my firft principle, obedience, 
is negle&ed. 

If a child is fuffered to have his own 
humour, what a fantaflical figure does 
he make at table ? The mother fhall be 
thrown: into confufion at her child's; bo? 
haviour, and, by attending to hisibu~ 
mours, fcarce eat any dinner : One mi- 
nute, he will have one kind of meat ; 
the next, another ; this piece is too fat } 
that is cut in the wrong place : by and 
by he will have fomething elfe ; at laft 
he grows fullen, and does not eat half 
his dinner. 



Obedience obviates this confufion, 
and makes all calm and regular. 

Obedient 
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Obedient children take whatever is 
given to them, and eat it without re- 
luctance or referve. While. childrenr fee 
they are not to be humoured, parents 
will be at leifure to attend to them, and 
may eafily obferve what food fbould 
be generally given, and what avoided ; 
and thus, parents might have half a 
dozen childgm.at dinner with peace aypd 
pleafore, while, the oppofite behaviour 
jnakes one a plague to the Whole table. 

» . ■ * 

This attention to children will likfr 
wife difcover what companions they like; 

* 

and often, why they like them: by 

i 

which means parents will be able to 
determine what their difpofitions are; 
which will furnifh them with hints for 
granting, or denying certain acquaint- 
ance. 

The 
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Th e fame rule {herald be obferved by 
parents through the dated actions of the 
day ; i. e. at riling, breakfaft, dreffing, 
fchool, dinner, fupper, and bed-time ; all 
are to be under fuch regulation, that no 

oppofition or untowaf dnefi obdrudt the 
order of their defigns. Thefe I call, the 
dated adtions, becaufe they are things 
which cbndantly and regularly return ; 
and parents fhould by all means habi- 
tuate their children to confider them as 
adts of obedience and duty, which mud 

be readily complied with. 

Parents fhould introduce order and 
method among their children, by lay- 
ing out their time, and allotting differ- 
ent hours in the day for their different 
exercifes j by which means, all will 

go fmoothly on, and render their va- 

I rious 
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rious employments extremely eafy. But 
I cannot help obferving here, how ready 
people are to give opprobrious names to 
what they diflike, or are ftrangers to. 

A man, becaufe he does not love 
order, or does not underftand it, will 
brand it with the epithet of formality ; 
whereas, in reality, nothing confiderable, 
or truly important, can be carried on 
without it. ' 



Why is it that we fee* fo regularly, 
the clerk in his office, the merchant up- 
on the exchange, the phyfician with his 
patient, and the judge upon the bench ? 
but becaufe the nature of our various 
employments requires it, and becaufe 
order is the foul of a&ion. 



To 
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To be convinced of this, we need but 
view the firft elements of learning ; where 
we find letters and figures* always ran- 
ged in the fame exadl order. 

* 
We may go farther, by obferving, 

that logicians teach us the arrangement 

even of our ideas:; fo indifpenfably ne- 

cefTary is order to conduit .us through 

life. 

But while I urge the neceflity and 
ufefulnefs of ordery I would not be un^ 
derftood to mean a. rigorous, and ftarch- 
ed precifenefs in all we do ; on the con- 
trary,.! have already recommended, that 

parents endeavour to givs their children 

an eafy and graceful air, 

* 

I AM very fenfible, that, as in the 

T z produ&ions 
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the foul of man is capable of. 

As in wit, the fudden proprie 
the thought ind expreffion make 
beauty of it; fo in the exigenci 
life, an unpremeditated alt of be 
lence doubly proves the goodnefs c 
heart from which ic flows : ftill, as 
ment is fuperior to wit, fo order 
perior to irregularity. 

I have already recommended 
parents ftudy to win their chi 
hearts; and it is upon this prii 
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Love and fear are two great fprings 
of human adtions ; both which muff be 
maintained : both fhould by turns ap- 
pear ; but love muft be predominant. 

Would parents have their children 
good I let them daily, inftil into them 
that noble motive, Love. Would they 
make their children happy ? let them 
prove they defire it, by fhowing their 
love to them. Would they make duty 
a pleafure? let them (each their children 
to love it, by teaching them a chearful 
obedience. In the whole ceconomy of 
human life, nothing is fo eflential to 
happinefs as this principle :- for, as all 
a&ions are or fhould be guided by fbme 
principle dr other ; fo thofe which have 

a generous well-diredted love for their 

# 
motive, 
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motive, bid &* f find . 
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fear of offending. 
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anions with well-tempered affe&ion ; it 
makes them open, generous, and noble; 
and takes off that narrownefs of mind 
and heart, fo prejudicial to themfelves, 
and fo hurtful to fociety. In proportion 
to the affedtion which they prove for 
their parents, fo much will they increafe 
in what they beftow upon other people. 

Children who love their parents as 
they ought to do, will feldom fail to dif- 
fafe, in focial life, a general affedlion : 
they will love their hufbahds, their • 
wives, their children, and their friends ; 
nay, they will love the whole human 
race, by promoting, in fome degree or 
other, the good of every one. 

I have obferved, that fear is another 
great fpring of human adions ; and was 

it 
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it only fuch a fear as love creates, it 
would be truly laudable. But expe- 
rience too fadly proves how much man- 
kind are actuated by a fear of pain, dif- 
grace, and poverty; a fear which, in 
its nature, is fervile, mean, and bafe; 
fuch as parents fhould ferioufly endea- 
vour to banifh from their childrens 
breads. 



It may be reafonably afked, Whe- 
ther this bafenefs, this unworthy fear, 

fb vifible in the majority of men, is na- 
tural or acquired ? 

When we fee children forfake every 
generous offer of being happy, and cling 
immoveably to fordid meannefs, we 
may, in fuch inftances, conclude it is 
nature. 

But 
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But when we take a general furvey 

of- the principles which guide their ac- 
tions, we mull furely own it is in great 

meafure acquired : i. e. the dignity of 
man is debafed, in an almoft conftant 
fueceffioti from father to fbn, by the 
falfe eftimation we make of happinefs ; 
by forfaking the pureft ftreams of rea- 
fo% to. follow our corrupt paffiofts. 

To eviftce this, let me here defcend 
a little to particulars. 

, Parents defire the happinefs of their 
children, (I fay nothing of thofe mon- 
ftfcrs who neither feel nor a£ the pa- 
rents part) ; but how do. they attempt to 
reach it ? Certainly in a path the moft 
remote {torn it; 



K No 
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No fooner do children appear upon 
the great ftage of the world, than their 
will is irregularly chertfhed. Before they 
know where they are, or to what end 
they have a being, their tender minds 

are imprefled with principles as oppofkc 
to happinefs as light to darknefs. 

Who firft awaken in them a fpirit of 
refentment and fierce revenge, even be- 
fore they can fpeak ? Thofe who beat 

the floor, the chair, the table, or what- 
ever Kttle Matter has heedlefsly fallen 
upon, run againft, or hurt himfelf with* 

Who firft inflame their vanity, |>y 
kindling in them felf admiration, and a. 
paffion for drefs ? Thofe who fet out 
with teaching Mifs to admire herfelf, 
only becaufe fhe is fine. 

Who 
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Who raife in them a thirft of gain, 
itn early and a fordid love of money f 

Thofe who bribe them to duty ; who 
give a mean reward the preference to 
virtue; or who, by direct or oblique 
infinuations, perfuade them that there 
is no happinefs but in riches. 

Who, in a word, expofe them to the 
fury of every tempeftuous paflion, by 

opening the flood-gates of irregular plea- 
fures ? Thofe who indulge them in 
every thing they afk ; who never con- 
tradict their humour ; or who negledt to 
curb their paffions, and fubjeft them to 
reafon. 



From this vievfr of the too general 
condud of parents, we may with reafon 
infer, that fear ? the fpring which ac- 

K 2 tuates 
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tuates the majority of mankind, is ra- 
ther acquired than natural : for, where 
inordinate defires are cherifhed, a fear 
of not obtaining what we wifh, or of 
lofing what we poflefs, produces many 
adtions unworthy ourfelves ; adlions not 
only unwarrantable, but which confti- 
tute certain mifery under the mafk of 
happinefs. 

To obviate thefe evils, to prevent the 
acquifition of a bafe, mean, unmanly 
fear, and to lead children into the way 
to happinefs, let parents, as I have be- 
fore recommended, make love take the 

deepefl root in them : but as fear will 
naturally by turns prevail, let them, 
with the warmeft zeal, labour to make 
it a fear di&ated by love, and guided 
by reafon. 

I 
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I have endeavoured to fliow, that 
the general pradtice in the management 
of children is erroneous, and the gene- 
ral negledfc of them is unjuftifiable. Like 
a wife builder, I have carefully laid a 
folid foundation: the edifice is to be 
reared, or other virtues, both general 
and particular, are to be taught, and 
brought into pradlice. 

In the next Ledture, I fhall fhow, how 
important it is to inculcate upon chil- 
dren thofe virtues which are univerfal- 
ly allowed to be eflentially neceflary, 
and which all who would be efteemed 
wife and good, mull both know and 
. pradtife. 



LECTURE II. 
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LECTURE II. 



The Government of Children, 
or the Necessity of Parental 

# - 

Authority and Filial Obe- 

DIENCfe. 



WE are now to fuppofe, that chil- 
dren are confiderably advanced; 
not only that their firft leflbns were obe- 
dience, but that their minds have been 
tempered with a fenfe of duty, and fuch 

a knowledge of right and wrong, as to 

L incline 
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incline them to adhere to the one, and 

to avoid the other. We fliall fuppofe al- 
io, that their reaibn, not blinded by 
paflion, has gained fo much ftrength, 
as to be able to exert itfelf to advantage; 
or, that thofe perceptions and diftinc- 
tions, with many other things which 
natural logic is capable of teaching, have 
fo far improved their understanding, 
apd difpqfpd their will, that they are 
prepared to receive more important; lef- 
fons, and to pra&tfe them when taught, 

In this Le&ure, I fliall recommend 
thofe virtues which are univerfkljy al- 
lowed to be eflentially neceflary, and 
which all who would" be' efteemed wife 

• ■ 

and good, muftboth know and pradtife. 

I shall begin with Prudence. 

Prudence 
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, . Prudence, implies, fuch an orderly 
conduit of our words and adtions, as 

will keep us free from thofe irregulari- 

.. 

ties which hurt ourfelves and offend 
others* 



* . 1 ■ ■ * « •« 



Prudence is a virtue attended with 
innumerable good; effedts ; it frequently 
ftmts the door, not only againfl: misfoP- 
tui}£s, but again ft injuftice* 

I allow, indeed, that the prudent 
aire fometimes unfortunate* A thoufand 
evils furround us : a thoufand darts 
threaten our deftru&ion, which cannot 
be obviated, becaufe they cannot be 
forefeen. Still it is certain,, that pru- 
dence keeps off many calamities which 
would otherwife befal us. 



L Qt Besides 
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Besides the advantages arifing to 
ourfelves from Prudence, it makes us 

• r f ■ 

pleafing and ufeful to others. 



. < 



Men naturally love to converfe with 
the difcreet : from thefe they learn the 
art of fhufthihg thofe rocks oh nthich £o 
many others Have fplit ; from thefe they 
find a fafer path to walk in ; and from 
fuch they often labour to model their 
own adions. i 



The prudent are alio valuable to fo- 
ciety. 

A prudent man is- efteemed byall 
<frho know him. 



Mankind have naturally an attach- 
ment to their property; therefore are, 

with 
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with great reafon, inclined to truft it in 
the hands of the difcreet, rather than 
the indifcreet. Hence appears the he* 
ceflity of teaching children the nature 
and advantages of Prudence. But, as it 
is one of the graver virtues, it feldonl 
appears in young people, unlefs they are 
fb happy as to have prudent parents, 
who labour to implant an early habit 6£ 
it in thetn. 

There is k natural confcioufnefs in 
the mind of man of his own fignifi- 

carice; and where he takes Prudence for 
his guide, fome real advantage may be 
itiadeof it. 



No man is fo high as not to require 
the aid of thofe beneath him ; no one is 
too low not to be ufeful to his betters. 

Parents, 
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PARENT§,.jinftead of inculcating up- 
on their children a falfe pride, or rai- 
ling in them . a vain-glorious flame, 
fhould give them a due fenfe of the fig— 
nificance of other people. This, ac- 
companied with Prudence, will fhew, 
them the true light they (land in ; their 
juft diftance from thofe above them, and 
their nearnefs to thofe beneath them. 
From this view will arife, not only thjit 
genuine felf-knowledge, fo eflentially 
neceflary for their condud in life, but 
that becoming pride, which fhows them 
the obligation of moving in fbme cer- 
tain fphere, and animates them with re- 
folution to behave in it as they fhould. 

Prudence isa check to extravagance, 
vice, and folly; nay, it is often the 
guide of virtuous a&ions j for even be- 
nevolence, 
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ncvolence, generofity, and charity, (ac- 
tions noble in themfelves, yet) unlefs 
well dire&ed, timed, and placed, may 
be the ruin of ourfelves and others. 
Prudence, therefore, of all virtues, may 
be called the balance that keeps us from 
extremes. 



As it is dangerous to rate our chil- 
dren too high, fo it is to fink them too 
low: there is a certain fpirit to be 
maintained, without which our children 
will degenerate into meannefs ; there is 
a degree of dignity to be fupported, 
without which they will become, not 
merely ufelefs, but burdenfome. Pa- 
rents muft carefully attend to this ; left 
in avoiding one evil they fall into an- 
other : and no means are fo likely to 
gain the medium, as felf- knowledge un- 
der 
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der the dire&ion of Prudence. By this, 
they are checked in the pride of tower- 
ing too high ; and preferved from that 
meannefs, . which floth, ignorance, or 

falfe humility, might plunge them in- 
to. 



Among all the advantages attending 
Prudence, there is no one equal to that 
which keeps young people from plufcr- 
ging themfeives into the miftake of an 
inconfiderate marriage: and indeed, was 
it the fure means of preventing this evil 
alone, it would both demand and dc- 
ferve all the attention of parents to lead 

their children into the knowledge f and 
practice of it. 

How few are there whofe paffions ne- 
ver rife above the mark of reafon ? How 

great 
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great the grief which fuch a miflaken 
ftep brings upon the partite? What 

care, forroW, and fflifery, do6d it bring 
upon children ? Here, m the cleareft 
lights we may: view the tieceffity of Pru- 
dence. 

Suppose a father* (one of fome figure 
and circumftances) educates his fon fuit>- 
able to his condition in life, and then 
(gngiges him in* hufineft* either as a 
clerk, an apprentice, or whatever ftation 

occurs. At this age, and in this fitti*- 
tion v he is expdfed to a thdtrfand dan- 
gers but in particular to that of a rafh 
and unequal marriage. 

The young fellow, if unguarded by 
Prudence, is open to all the arts, the 
fmiles, the hypocrify, of fome one at 

M lead 



involves himfelf in forrow, if i 
ftru&ion. 



The tfanfient pleafing dn 
pall, he looks around him wit 
meat : but it is now too late ; 
is linked* the fetters are faft, an 
but death can break them ! 
rious contrivances to conceal 
deed, at length it reaches tl 
can?. 

What a fcene of affii&ic 
Not the lively pidture of a po 
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tic diftrefs, but real life overwhelmed 
with boundlefs grief. N 

A generous father, who has fpared 
no cofl to promote his fen's felicity ; a 
tender mpther, who, with endlefs an- 
xiety, has fought the faireft profpedk for 
her favourite boy j view them alternate- 
ly draggling with love and rage, with 
fear and refentment ! What muft they 
feel, to fee their expectations fruftrated, 
their utmoft wiflies vanifhed, their dar- 
ling child undone ? 

■ 

It is dangerous (as we fay), to rouze 
a fleeping lion ; nor is it lefs fo to kindle 
the refentment of parents; for to be 

■ 

greatly exafperated is to fall into a 
phrenzy, which we cannot flop at will. 

Thus it often happens with thofe whofe 

M % children 



What more common* than for 
be banifhed from his parents £ 
ftep. 

I know not what efie& a d 
may have upon others; but 
own part, I think that a child 
fuch grofs folly and difcbed 
fliut himfelf out fr<?m the < 
hearts, the afFe&ions of his j 
in the n*oft calamitous fitua 
earth. 



But to change the fcene 
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refentment j how i$ it with the difpro? 
portioned couple ? in want of nothing 
to make th&n happy (as they think) but 
a reconciliation with offended parents. 
Well, by the interpofitiOn of friends, at 
length it takes place. But does this fe- 
cure happinefs to them ? Alas ! no. They 
who think £o have feen but little of life. 
There is always danger in disparity, 
cfpecially where vanity or ambition pre* 
dominates. 

The woman who is fuddenly lifted 
tip from a very low condition, common* 
ly makes an aukward figure among the 
polite ; and what is worfe, fhe is apt, in 
affe&ing to be like her betters, to mif- 
take the dominion ike is inverted with ; 
and, inftead of demeaning herfelf like a 
good wife, flie becomes a vixen, aihrew, 

or 



prove ner natural tarcucs, iu 
fuit them to her new conditi 
are (till other evils to fear. 



Reflection upon pad; foil) 

ly draws refentment upon the 
it : and though when two par 
become man and wife, they an 
to maintain fidelity, tendernefs, 
to one another; yet experien 
that this obligation is often vio 

He who is extravagantly foi 
out regard to merit, will oftei 
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thoughts, compares what he is, with 
what he might have been; reflects upon 
what he has loft in grafping imaginary 
happinefs; or views himfelf, through a 
difparity of years, chained to faded 
beauty, to declining life* while he is in 
his bloom ; not all the natural or acqui- 
red merit of his wife, not all the ten- 
dernefs that can flow from the fincereft 
love, will be able to balance his difap- 
poifitment: he frets, and fwears; he 
raves, and breaks out into extravagan- 
cies, which end in the deftru&ion of 
both peace and fortune. ' 

Nor is this portrait of private woe 
the only one that can be reprefented : 
A thoufand others might be produced ; 

all eflentially the fame, all fraught with 

mifery, 



fake his father's manfion, s 
the dairy-maid ; to fee a beaut 

lady, trained tip in all the 
pride of wealth, throw herfe 

arms of a man, whole only 
haps is a deceitful tongue, or 
ed laced coat ; or to fee anot 
her father's footman ; are thi 
pofterous in their nature, th 
not reflect upon them withoi 

ing- 

I know indeed, that j 
Sometimes lies covered in 
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by railing the poflefTors of it to an ex- 
alted ftation. 



Here I muft obferve, that a young 
man, who has with great pains and ex- 
pence qualified himfelf to adt in a gen- 
teel profeffion, though he may not have 

a fortune, has a right to expe&^one with 
a wife j nor does he know his own fig- 
nificance if he negledls it : for allowing 
that the woman he marries has perfonal 
merit, if it is Balanced by the fame 
good qualities on his fide, the profpecfl 
he has from his profeffion or trade is 
.more than an equivalent for the advan- 
tages he reaps by her fortune. 

Nor are thefe the things I mean to 
inveigh againft : what I condemn is in 
general far otherwife. We fee a wild 

N flame 



t,xiw y vv iivui a 



foling the refle&ion, that 1 
•with this pilot they efcape tl 
wreck ! 

I shall endeavour to gn 
true ictea of. Justice, and p< 
proper fteps for leading ch 
the exercife of it* 

As children advance, th< 
informed, that there is a coi 
courfe between man and mai 
videhce has formed fome to 
way, fome another; that 
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in their feveral . ftations ; djat the poor 
are deftined to labour for the rich, and 
the rich to employ and reward the poor ; 
that fome are born to govern, others to 
be governed; that this intercourfe is 
called Society ; and that juftice alone is 
the bond that; connedls and ties it ; con- 
fequently, that he is the mod valuable 
member of fociety, who, defpifing felfifh 

» 

or finifter views, who, fhunning the 
tricks, the frauds, the villanies of others, 
refolves to make juftice his rule of ac- 
tion : That to this end, befides a gene- 
ral knowledge of ^property, and an ac- 
quaintance with thofe laws made to de- 
fend it ; befides the adjufting profits in 
trade, ftating accounts fairly, and "pay- 
ing debts regularly, there are dill many 
things to be confidered ; fbme of which 
I will endeavour to reafbn upon, as they 

N 2 vifibly 



25544IB 



a a xv* w..»<w . •»_ _ 



tive names. 



The firft fpring of injuftic 

. Children have their mind 
ed with a love of riches j whe 

xally follows an undue degr< 
efteem, attended with a love 
fhow, and dignity ; and to e 
athoufand flratagems are u 
obftacle (landing in the way 

or preferment mull: be overtu 
ry difficulty mud be removed 



/•. _ 
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fifed end; ib that thofe who afcend by, 
indired and violent meafures, crufh 
down many others as they pais. 

• a 

Parents, therefore, to obviate this, 
muft teach their children, that nothing 
can be lawful which injures others ; that 
they may indeed arrive at honours, and' 
acquire riches ; but that unlels they are 
obtained without guik, and poflefled 
without pride, they cannot be juft : for 
even allowing that no undue means are 
ufed to fupport pride, there is injuflice 
rivetted to the vice itfelf ; for the proud, 
in order to raifc themfelves, always at- 
tempt to deprefs or to debafe others. 

Another caufe of injuflice is Sloth. 

. Providence has formed us to la- 
bour. 



AKfL V \**J% «*«.*«* .___ 



None are bom to be idle j n 
are idle can, with any truth, b< 
fill up life as they ought* Th 
have talents are bound to cultiv 
as far as they have opportun: 

they may counfel, inftrudfc, or 
thers. Thofe who have fortun 
without injuftice, negleft the 
ment and diftribution of it. 1 

have no fortune, but enjoy h 
ftrength, are robbers of focier 
refufe to work. 
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nor hands, nor feet, but lounge and 

fawn, and beg for a fubfiftence, no nlat- 

1 ♦ 

ter whether in rags or finery, are of all 

others the mod mean, and at the fame 
time grofsly unjuft. The virtues oppo- 
site to this are, induftry, application, and 
ceconomy, which parents muft raife in 

their children betimes, and cherifh with 
zeal and pains* 

A third fource of injuflice is Luft. 

What I have before faid of an uni- 
verfal regard to decency, both in words 
and a&ions, muft not be confined to the 
flate of childhood, but be enforced by 
parents upon their children as rules that 
are never to be departed from; fince 
what is in its nature wrong, can never in 
itfelf be right. If innocence is a virtue, 

which 



letucu puuxi., *w -~ 

upon it : my only defign is, 
fome reflections upon the vi 
tended with injuftice. 

It has been the cuftom of 
nation, both in their writing 

verfation, to inculcate and e 
fined morals, the mod import 

under an allegory or fable; 
the fimile is natural, and thi 
emphatic, nothing is more p 

Suppose, then, a father 
his fon, as he approaches tc 



r* 1 
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u Here, my dear child, obferve th« 
b'eauties of the creation; Sep faotwabun* 
dantly the caPthMs fmrni£hed: with all 
th&t:$an contribMt^ both jeqoim: u(e and 
delight. But* befides the wnmeafurable 
b<?u#ty of PpQvidence, i?ekol4 the Gar-? 
cU^gr's incefl&nt toil; ^hat p?fos. he 
Jtakj?3 to imp»?:?e the foil; ?yith what 

* 

e^ly c&p he wtters each tender p]ant; 

hoyy watchful to ipc»re thepi againft 
deitroying vermin, and how. anxious 
to defend his flowers from bjafts ! 
Now, though Providence h^s given to 
man a power pyer gll tl^e v?orks of crea- 
tion, it was never meant he ihould ab- 
ufe them.: What then would you think 
of a man whp fhould come and $uck 
the pretpieft flowers here, purely for the 
fake of deflating them ? But fuppofe, 
: fjy?ther, he Jhoijld e^ercife a wanton 

O pleafure, 



wnat, my ion, 1 iaj, wuum j 
of fuch a man ? But, oh ! 
boy, if this will afFedt you, ar 
you a degree of contempt ; ^ 
indignation muft you behold tl 
who, with a complication of ci 
deflowered the faireft part of 
Creation : not an inanimate rof 
or lilly, but has robbed a fpot 
of her innocence ! Tremble, 
dear child ; tremble at the vei 
of fb much bafeneis ! View 
partial eyes the guilty deed 
fide, the deceit, the oaths, th 
and a thoufand criminal devic 
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from honour to, infamy; from the e- 

iteem of all to the contempt of all ; and, 
what is ftranger (till, forfaken and de- 
fpifed by the very feducer himfelf ! Yet, 
oh ! my fbn, let not thefe reflections be 
made in vain ; but draw profit from the 
crimes of others : examine them in their 
true light : do not be milled by thofe 
who palliate the blacked adtions with 
the fpecious names of wit, of love, and 
gallantry ; but live in a refolution never 
to fliare in their guilt, never to injure 
another in the leaft degree; but, above 
all, refblve to fiifier a thoufand evils, to 
facrifice every pafiion, rather than even 
ftain, much left deftroy, the flower of 

innocence/* 



These are fentiments which ourfbns 
muft be warmed with ; . thefe are ideas 

Q« of 
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of juftice they muft not be flrangers to, 
if we wi(h to make them wife and good, 
or defire to fulfil our obligations as pa- 
rents. 



To which I fhall add, that the fame 
regard muft be paid to all Degrees, whe* 
ther high or low. It is the vice which 
we are to keep in view, and not the 
quality of the perfon. It is no extenua- 
tion of the crime, that a gentleman's 
fon feduced his mailer's fervant, or that 
a young nobleman has ruined a tenant's 
daughter, or his mother's chambermaid. 
No : there are no diftindions in thfc 
caufe of virtue. When that is loft, there 
are always fome to weep. The pooreft 
have their friends to mourn for them ; 
an<3i they who are robbed of what can- 
not 
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not be reftoredj have their own lofe to 
deplore. 

As parents are thus to keep their 
children from injuring the virtue of o* 
ther people, fo they muft endeavour to 
prdferve thdm from receiving injuries. 
To this end, they muft rejirefent to therfi 
the various fhares, artifices* and vil- 
lanies of defigning people ; pointing out 
the dangers which they are expofed to, 
and furnifhing them with every means 
of defence. They mtift fhow, that the 
colours in which vice is , too com- 
monly painted* are falfe and , delufi ve ; 
that, however pleafing the appearances 
are, the effedls are difmal ; that they 
muft feek fecurity from reafon and re- 
fle&ion, inftead of trufting to the falfe 

guidance of a corrupt imagination ; that 

they 
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they are not to rely upon their own 

ftrength, in expofing themfelves to thofe 
who have the fubtlety and cruelty to 
form defigns againfl their virtue ; and 
that, in thefe cafes, the greateft proof of 
courage is, to run away, becaufe their 
paflidns naturally prompt them to Hay. 
In fhort, thofe who wi£h to maintain 
their virtue, muft fhun the vicious ; and, 
when the affairs of life expofe them to 
fuch company, let a virtuous deport- 
ment £how their difapprobation of every 
unbecoming word and aftion ; by which 
means, they will check, if not prevent, 
any attacks upon their innocence. 

To enforce the virtue of innocence, 
let parents point out the obligations 
which children are under to preferve it j 
that, befides the infult offered to their 

Creator^ 
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Creator, who made them rational be- 
ings, and fo diftingui£hed them from 
the brutes, to depart from it, is an in- 
juftice> to themfelves, to their parents* 
and to all who have endeavoured to cor- 
redt the natural corruption of their 
hearts, by inftilling the moft virtuous 

» 

principles. 

i 

Before I quit this head, I mud 
touch upon another fpecies of injuftice; 
and perhaps you will be furprifed when 
I fay, it is Silence. 

So much is due to the caufe of Ju* 
ftice, that we cannot always be filent, 
without a breach of it. 



People complain, and very juft- 
ly, jhat true honour is feldom to be 

found j 
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found ; yet, while this is granted, it is to 
be as much lamented, that falfe honour 
reigns in its ftead. But my defign is, 
to point it out, as an a& of injustice. 

When a man has an illegal enter- 
prife in view, his firft bufinefs is, to en* 
gage what he calls a friend, to fecon4 
his attempts, or at leaft to promife him 
fecrefy. But, to make it fucceed, the 
party employed, is to be a friend on both 
fides ; fo that there is a manifefl inju- 
flice in the filence of the third perfon, 
however innocent he may be otherwife. 
But what is the principle they a& up- 
on ? Honour. " What ! fliall I betray 
my friend ! has he not repofed a confi- 
dence in me ? He has j and I will be 
faithful to it." 



Who 
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Wh6, can rcfletf upon the fatal effedb 

t>f this ffeHe fnendlhip, this fmftaken 

hon#iwr v without; trembling I Who is 

therewith any knowledge of the worlds 

that hafe not feehibrrbwv guilt, yea, de- 
ftrtiftion^ brought upon families ^ by the 
connivance of a IferVant,; the filence of a 
brother, , or the; wcaknefs of a filler ? 



' : 1 • - 



Wh^Ty barbarity is it in a favourite 
maid to be the instrument of a young 
lady's ruin, \ by conveying a fcrub into 
the-vc»y fiwnily whofe bread Ihe eats; 
or at lead, fees her upon the brink of it, 
without fpekking a word for her prefer- 
vfction?' ' .- > 






How dreadful' are thofe friendftiips, 
how prepofterous * that filence-, Where a. 
young gentleman fees his companion, 

P his 
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his fellow-apprentice, or fellow-clerk, le- 
velling at the destruction of an innocent 
girl, without faying a word about the 
guilty defign until it is too late F Or, fi- 
nally, where is the fenfc, the goodnature, 
or the juftice of a young lady, -who fees 
her brother taking fatal fteps, (about to 
injure another's virtue, to marry a beg- 
gar, or ruin himfelf), without once 
ftriking at the root, by difcovering his 
vicious intentions and ; practices I Who' 
that can diftinguifh right from wrong, 
but mull fee the injustice of this filence f 

Parents fhould animate their chil- 
dren with a refblution, never to enter in- 
to thefe falfe friendfhips, never to pro- 
mi(e what is in its nature wrong, nor 
ever to promote or connive at another's 
harm, 
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harm, if it is in their power to redrefs 
or to prevent it. 

Laying fchemes,. conveying letters, 
concealments from relations, or denials 
where danger is fufpedted, or otherwife 
contributing to the ruin of any one, are 
actions ever to be fhunned, as they are 
bafe in their nature, and grofsly unjuft. 

Another fource of injuftice is Slan- 
der* 

There are men who would not 
game a neighbour out of his money, 
nor forge a deed, though they could ob- 
tain his eftate with fecurity, ' nor run 
him through his body ; yet, without 
fcruple, will butcher his reputation with 
Slander. 

Pa An 
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An unbecoming .levity of converia- 
tion and behaviour is natural to many, 
who thereby do great harm, without 
once being aware of it : but this, though 
a great evil in fociety, is innocence, 
when compared with the malevolence of 
others. 

There are men of fuch rancorous 
hearts, of fuch malicious natures, that 
they feem to have nothing human -but 
the form; wretches, who, to gratify 
their fpleen, or to indulge a pique, tear 
in pieces the good name of thole whole 
merit is perhaps fuperior to their own. 

All the moral writers condemn this 
Cenfuring cruel humour. 

The lols of reputation is fuperior to 
that 
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that of riches. A man who is robbed 
upon the highway fees his lofs, and 
knows the worft of it ; but he who is 
levelled at from afar, or receives a (lab 
in the dark, neither fees his enemy, nor 
knows where the mifchief will end. 

In the great family of the world, 
every one is furnifhed with means fo? 
his fupport, either more or lefs : all are, 
in fome degree, pofleffed of power, ge- 
nius, or abilities, to procure, if not a 
fortune, at leaft fubfiftence. 

With what face does any man dare 
to fruftrate the intention of Providence, 
by robbing his neighbour of that repu- 
tation which he is labouring to efta- 
blifh, and by which alone he fupports 
his wife, his children, and himfelf ? 

With 
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With what pretentions, or by what 
authority, does one roan ft rip another 

of his merit ? What, fliall I try to ruin 
a man, becaufe he comes into the fame 
town, and fets up in the fame trade, or 
appears of the fame profeflion, with my- 
self ? If I have lefs merit than he has, 
let me labour to equal himj if I happen 
to have more, why fhould I rob him of 
the little he has ? 



Men of this deteftable fpirit imagine, 
that in making others little, they ren- 
der themfelves great j and thus unjuflly 
ufe the power they are in veiled with, by 
abufing their hearer's ears ; proftituting 
their own tongues to the deftrudtion of 
others ; and, left words fhould fome- 
times be ineffedual, they add nods, 

winks, 
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winks, fhrugs, and whatever can exprefs 
malice, hatred, or contempt. 

Pure taorality teaches us to throw a 
veil over the faults o£ others; but ju- 
ilice calls upon us not to ftifle their vir- 
tues, much lefs pervert themj i. e« we 
fhould be ready to acknowledge the me- 
rit due to them, but cannot deny it 
without the bafeft injuftice. ; > 

Let parents then check, and try to 

• » ■ 

conquer, in children, a babling cenfor 
rious difpofition, and create in its (lead 
that generous tendernefs for others that 
they would wifh to meet with them- 
felves: but, above all, they muft infpire 
their hearts and lips with juftice, and 
imprint upon their fouls, a fenfe of the 

bafenefs 
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bafenefs of detra&ion, calumny, and 
flander. 

Thus I have endeavoured to fhow 
the neceffity of teaching children the 
knowledge and love of that great band 
of Society, Juftice : And I perfuade my- 
felf, that if the hearts of parents are du- 
ly imprefled with the principles now laid 
down, they will be animated to know 
and pradtife every other a& of Juftice 

which their various ftations in life offer 
them the occafions of. 



Virtues beget virtues; one a<5l of 

equity will lead them to another j a (e- 
cond will warn} them to the execution 
of a third ; a felf-denial of little irregu- 
lar things, will make way for the en- 
trance of reafon j and reafon exercifed 

upon 
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1 

upon the folid principles of juftice, will 
enable them to conquer every lawlefs 
defire, every turbulent paflion. 

I am now, in the lad place, to fpeak 
of Temperance; the calmed compa- 
nion of the heart of man. 



This is the virtue that bridles our ir- 
regular defires; it is nearly allied to 
Prudence, and has a clofe connection 
with Juftice ; it calms revenge, and 
quenches the fire of unjuft refentment j 
it checks tfce Epicure, and flops the rio- 
tous hand of the Bacchanalian ; it ex- 
tinguishes or abates the flames of luft, 
and banifhes every lawlefs adtion j it fi- 
lences the flippant detracting tongue, 
and gives in its ftead a pleaflng modera- 
tion of fpeech j it fhuts the door againft 

Q^ avarice, 
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avarice, and proves experimentally, that 
happinefs does not confift in the eager 
purfuit of acquifirion of riches, but ra- 
ther in a contented mind ; it curbs that 
ftrongeft of all paffions, Gaming, and 
diftinguilhes the abfurdity and folly of 
making that a dangerous trade, which 
was only defigned as an amufement : In 
fliort, Temperance is the parent of ma- 
ny virtues ; the parent of peace, prq- 
Iperity, health, and joy. 

But while thefe are truths acknow^ 
ledged and received, why is it that we 
know fo little of the practice of them ? 
Why are thefe, in general, matters; of 
mere fpeculation,? Alas ! the fpring is 
tainted in the fource. We are intempe- 
rate in our very cradles : no wonder, 
therefore, if we remain fo our whole 

lives. 
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lives. We are born with irregular ap- 
petites j which, through errors in judg- 
ment, or miftaken foa4u«f^i &re daily 
rendered more fo, .-,.'• 



. j 



?,; 9ut let us. leave thefe Daelanclioly re<- 
fle&ions, and confider the advantages 
We enjoy^ the privileges we are inveAed 
with. 



fc Providence has given, us Reafon for 
our guide; and Reafon will condudt us 
to Temperance. 



j . ' . 



Nothing can be more ftrgxjge to all 
obfervation, .than the pra&ice of forfa- 
king Temperance; fince every day's ex- 
perience proves to us, that intemperance 
produces the very oppofite to what we 

ieek. 

Qjz Suppose, 
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Suppose, when a child is bora, we 
afk the parents, what it is they wifh in 
that child ? they will anfwer, Life. But 
as life alone, i. e. mere exiftence, may, 
by infirmity or other accidents, be very 
wretched, * they will as naturally wifh for 
health and happinefs. 



• • « 



Life, health, and happinefs, we will 
fuppofe to be the general wifhes of pa- 
rents for their children. Now let us fee 
how their wiflies are likely to fucceed. 

Their firil ftep, is ufually a fhameful 
negledt of the food of nature, which 
fhould never be refafed, unlefs the mo- 
ther is prevented from executing the 
tender office of nurfe, by delicacy of 
conftitution, or other reafons equally con- 
gent. The fafety of the mother is <:on- 

ne&e4 
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tte&ed with it; becaufe, if the milk is 
not fucked by the child, it returns into 

1 

her blood*, and may produce dangerous, 
if, not fatal diforders. 



The next ftep, is a blind gratification 
of their will. . 



The third, is an almoft total negleft 
of their manners. And 

The fourth, is a cherifhing in then* 
every irregular afle&ion. 

Where then is the wonder that pa- 
jents are difappointed ? 

• .■ 

Life and health depend (in great 
meafure) upon proper food, and other 
judicious management, on one part j and 

if 



«• 
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if fick, upon obedience to remedies, on 
the other part : and happinefs eilential- 
ly depends, in the firft place, upon 
health ; in the nest, upon the due go- 
vernment of our fenfes, affections, and 
paffioiis. 

How then do mankind deviate from 
themfelves ? How far do they depart 
from their own principles ? And what 
is the remedy ? Nothing is more ob- 
vious. Let parents exercife their reafon 
in all the fteps they take for the welfare 
of their children ; let them examine 
right and wrong ; let them not only a- 
void paffion, but labour to correct their 
own errors of judgment, that they may 
be the better enabled to prevent them 1 in 
their children; but, in particular, let 
them 
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them fix in them the knowledge, love, 
and habit of Temperance. 

These rules will doubtlefs be an in- 
fringement upon thofe liberties which 
parents ufually take to indulge their chil- 
drens ftomachs ; and it will be a greater 
in the reftraint it lays upon their grow- 
ing paffions : but they muft convince 
them of the purity of their intentions, 
by /peaking to their underftanding : not 
all at once, but by degrees, as it opens 
and gains ftrength ; and fo point out to 
them the lovelinefs, the pleafure, and 
the advantages of this uncommon vir- 
tue. 



I say nothing here of the ftate of 
childhood ; becaufe it is already under*- 
ftood, that parents have their childr? as 

health 
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health regulated by proper manage- 
ment, and their minds docile through 
the force of obedience : but when drefs, 
pleafure, company, feafiing, or any thing 
which leads them to be intemperate, 
come into play, it demands the greateft 
care and attention of parents to win 
them to a love of Temperance. 

An eafy fubmiffion to our lot in life, 
is one of the greateft attainments to* 
wards happinefs. 

View a young lady with a ftrong 
paflion for drefs : every new thing ftrikes 
her: one companion has a richer filk 
than (he has ; another has the prettied 
lace {he ever faw ; a third has a pair of 
ear-rings ten times handfomer than her 
own ; She burns with impatience to e- 

qual 
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qual them ; and when (he 4oes, fome 

new things jarife, and the other? are old, 
though not worn out ; • i. e. her relifh 
for them ia loft. Thus a continual 
coiyid of fafhions keeps her inceffantly 
anxious; and though perhaps fhe pof- 
feffeth every thing, fhe enjoys nothing. 

Not ib the calmer well-inftrutfed 

&ir. She confiders that propriety of 

drefs is what fuits her ftation j and co~ 

vets not a^qt^er's jewels; fhe wears, 

without a blufh. a meaner filk than her 
inferior companion ; and, free from the 

extremes of afcgligence or pride, fhe is 

qualified for all the dignity that drefs 

can give her ; bat is equally happy in a 
plainer appearance. 

Thus too it happens with our fons : 

R One 
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One is in the continual piirfuit of 
pleafure; has a thoufand contrivances 
to reiach a play, a ball, or a horfe-race ; 
and is miferable if thefe things are gor- 
ing on wkhbnt him : while another," a* 

wakened by-Reafon, *&& checked by 
Temperance, takes theft! things as *hey 

come ; and neither infipidly refufes the 

.* * ■ • 

chearfulnefs of an entertainment, nor 

• 

lofes either his temper or his appetite, if 
lie is difappdirited. Such Is the differ* 
ence between Paffion and Reafon ; f\ich 
the genuine effc&s of Temperance, :/ 



» • ■ • 



» • ... 

Temperance, as I obferved befbi*; 

is clofely conhedled with Juftice j i. ti 

whatever through intemperance afftdts 

our health, or endangers our lives, muft 

be unjuft. 

What 
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• What can be more amazing than 
the falfe judgment of mankind, even iii 
the moil obvious things ! All allow thit 
we have no right voluntarily to throw 
away our lives ; on the contrary, we are 
bound to fnpport them, even under the 
preffure of pain and forrow, to the la$ 
moment. How comes it then,, that 
while this is acknowledged* while men 
jufUy fhrink with horror at the very 
thought of felf-murder, they have the 
hardinefs to dally with definitive in- 
ftruments ?, . . 

All the arguments brought againft 
fuicide, whether by (word, piftol, lau- 
danum, or arfenic, hold good, in fbme 
degree, in the point before us. 

The oftener a building is fhocked, 

R 2 the 
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the fooner will it decay \ the more vio- 
lence is ufed to a delicate machine, 
the fooner will it be deftroyed; and no 
machine is fo exqnifitely delicate as man. 

As every fpecies of excefs, Hot, and 
debauchery, is a fhock given to a man's 
frame, it muft naturally impair his 
health, and confequently Ihortcn his 
life. Many things tend to afFeft this, 
which men in general are flrangers to : 
But there are others which they are too 
fenfible of, yet attempt not to avoid, 
nay plunge themfelves into. Here then 
appears the neceffity of Temperance; 

here we fee the great obligations of pa- 
rents to their children in this point; 
fince 'they are not only acountable for 
their happinefs, but even for their health 
find lives. 

To 
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, To conclude: Let parents, while in— - 

culcating this virtue, difluade their chfl-' 
drea from every irregular attachment, 
and convince them, that no intemperate 
afFe&ions are juftifiable; that befides a- 
voiding thofe irregular paffions which 
may be faid to refide in the foul, thertf 
are others which dwell upon the fenies, • 
equally capable of destroying us ; parti- 
cularly, an unhappy attachment to fleep- 
ing, eating, drinking, and many other 
things, in their nature not only inno- 
cent, but abfolutely neceflary; yet, by 
the frequent grievous abufe of them, 
made the inftruments of deftrudtion* 

Thus I have offered many things 
proper to be obferved by parents in re- 
gulating the condudl of children in the 

-• 

firft feptenary. Thefe are the fteps 

which 
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which I h?vc in great meafure taken 
with my own children,} and thele are 
the fentiments I wifh to inf pire others 
with. If, therefore, as general laws, 
they are equally applicable to others, I 
hope they will be received with the fame 
candour with which they are offered. 

But, notwithstanding what I have al- 
ready faid, parents have ftill much to 
do. 

To keep up the fpirit of government, 
they muft conftantly remember, that 
nature and reafon are to be their guides. 
If we diftort nature, our children will 
be prepofterous figures ; and if we ba- 
nifh reafon, they will be brutes or mon- 
fters. 

Parents 
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Parents muft remember- too, that 
it is not for th^mfelves ftiat they labour 
to train up their children in order and 
obedience. There muft be no felf- point- 
ed views, no pride, no : diipofitions to 
tyrannife wer their own < flefli and' blood. 
Thefe are motives unworthy a place in 
any parent's bread. Their principal aim 
mufl; be, to mate their children happy, 
by making (hem wife. and. good : and if 
they fucceed herein, fo much happi- 
iiefs will be refle&ed back, upon them- 
lelves,c as will amply reward all their la- 
bours. But they muft . not ftop . even 
here ^ though/this defign is noble, 
they fhould.haye another, ftill more 
noble, in view, i. e. the univerfal good 
of manhoQd. 

* • ■ • * ■ * 

Childrsk muft therefore be anima- 
ted 
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ted by their parents with all thofe vir- 
tues that will make tbem dear and va- 
luable to Society. 

How can it be expected, that chil- 
dren ihould come upon the ftage of life 
.with the neceuary requisites, unlefi due 
pains are- taken to mould and temper 
their hearts, to form their minds, and 
cultivate their undcrftancHngs ? 

Mr Pope, after labouring to prove 
for what end we are in being, what 
•good we are to purfue, and what evil to 
avoid, concludes, " That all our know* 
ledge is ourfdves to know." 

If then tlis fclf-knowledge is of fuch 

vaft importance to fecure our happinefs 

even in a moral fenfe, and is fo very 

difficult 
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difficult to attain; fufely parents are 
tinder the higheft obligation to their 
children, to improve every means withiii 
theit reach to gain this only true philo- 
fbpher's ftone. * . i 



4 

i 



The end/ as phUofophere, agree, is 
the firft thing in the intention ; but the 
means to attain that end are furely, in 
the cafe before us,, either but little 
known, or little pra&ifed j orwefhould 
not fee fuch daily and grievous miftakes 
committed in the training up our little 
offspring ; nor fuch a i continued chain 
of vice, follyi arid ignorance, as is the 
general refult of this miftaken manners, 
this want of fglf-kuowledge. 

I must clofe this Ledtore* with a 
caution, defiring parents not to bewilder 

S themfelves 
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themfelves in a maze of fancied difficult 
ties j not to look upon thefe inftru&ions 
as ufeful to, or pradicable by, none but 

thofe of genius, learning, and great a- 
bilities. The light of nature and reafbn 
beams ftrongly upon every one; and 
parents, as I have before obferved, have 
it greatly, in their power to regulate their 
childrens condudi ; for, after all, it mud 
be confefTed, that parents know much 
more than they do. But I hope, that 
fuch as are really ignorant, will hereby, 
in fome meafure, be informed, that 
fuch as already know, will hereby be" 
induced to pradlife; fince by avoiding 
the errors too generally run into,. £o 
much real good will enfuc 

But, fome may fay, Where, or how 

are 
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arc we to begin ? Why (as already ad- 
vanced) by authority. 

Authority is undoubtedly the firfl: 
means towards attaining this great end; 
the other means are, a fteady attention 
to the various tempers of our children, 
a ftjidt guard over our own, and a 
watchful eye upon their conduct, join- 
ed to a ferious pradlice of every leflbn 
for their improvement: to which we 
are to add, an education fuitable to our 
fphere in life. 



S 2 
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LECTURE III. 



The Education of Children, 



THIS fubjedl naturally carries the 
ideas of parents back to the 

childhood of their offspring: I {hall 
therefore fuppofe, that the rules already 
laid down chiefly regard the firft ftage 
of life; and that parents have employed 
the firft feven years in moulding their 
children, and rendering them fo far 

pliable, 
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pliable, as to fubmit to whatever they 
think proper for them. 

There is a ftrong paffion in many 
parents, to have their children* very for- 
ward in learning. In fbme cafes, this 
may be allowed and improved ; but, in 
general, I think very little account is to 
be made of what they can learn before 
feven years old ; it is commonly rote- 
work, forgot alm<jft fb foon as learned, 
* - ■ ..... 

However, thefe tilings flioald be taken 
as they are found. 

.If a child has great qtikknefs and 
facility in learning, he fhould not, by 
any means, be checked ; but let not an- 
other be feverely chaftifed becaufe he 
has not the fame early aptnefs. Thof*e 
who would avoid error upon this point, 

mull 
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muft confideir, that a child's memory and 
judgment arq yet too weak to :be much 
exercifed ; that clofe application and in- 
tend labour aire* .very . unfit fte this in- 
fant age ; that Jt puts the tender mind 
too much .upon, the ftrecch, ^nd endan* 
gers either a, fixed averfion to- learn, ott 
an incurable dulnefs : t-et parents al-> 
fo confider, ; that a quick child learfte 
without any difficulty ; and if : they ob- 
lige~on& of another caft to learn as much 
in the fame time, they are fure to- give 
himjnore pain -than his frame can'bear; 



m • ■ • • • * 



-Parents rtiuft be Ve*y carefulto &- 
void thefe firft miftakes in educating 
their children ; fince, by a natural fond- 
nefs to have them appear ta advantage, 
they often thtfuft- therii updh; "things nri- 

T • fuirable 



*» r* 
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/ 
/ I 

fuitable to their age, and which they arc 

■ 

not qualified to undertake; • - 

■ * . » i / 

It muft notirom hence be conclu- 
ded, that nothing is to be attempted in 
the firft ftage.of life. This would be the 
oppofite/ extreme of -error. Playful a$ 
children ufusdly are, to. leave, iherojwhol-: 
ly to themfelves for fevcn. years, would 
not only injure their capacities, but ci>? 
danger a habit of idlenefs : what I mean 
is, that eveiy part of education fhould 
now be made as light, eafy, and plea- 
fant as poflible j that parents muft not 
be diflatisfied if they find: no extraordi- 
nary progrefs made. 

When this ftageis over, the bufineft 
becomes ferious. Children are now to 
enter the fchools ; and fhould each one 

receive 
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receive a proper education. The pro- 
priety of education muft be argued from 
a knowledge of life ; for no one will 
fay, that the fame degree of it is e- 
qually proper for all ; therefore it will 
be right or wrong, in proportion; to our 
knowledge or ignorance of mankind. 
When I view it in this light, it appeafs 
that the fteps frequently taken by pa- 
rents are in many refpedb erroneous. 
Nor is this to be afcribed to the teachers, 
but to the parents; not to the plan, but 

the execution : for, as in the order of 
nature, every thing has its own fphere, 
its province affigned it* which cannot be 
departed frorii without error ; fo, in the 
various degrees of mankind, if a proper 
regard is not paid to fituation and abi- 
lity, the miftakes made in educating 
children muft be very numerous. 

T 2 Education 
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Education muft be fukable to our 
fphere of life. Taking this for granted* 
1 Hi all, with all due deference and re- 

fped, venture to lay down a plan of 
education fukable to thofe who are in 
genteel life : and I hope that parents 
will at leaft commend the defign, if they 
ftiould not applaud the execution, 

■ 

Human nature (as daily experience 

fhowsus) is, in the general, alike in all, 

from the prince to the pedant. Th* 

fame weaknefles attend us; the fame 

paffions torment us ; the ftme difeafes 

kill us : all are the work of one great 

Artist! all. are born for the fame 

great end ! The gifts of Providence are 

innumerably different ; the advantages 

of education are very numerous; and 

as a train of vices corrupts our manners, 

fo 
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fo a fucceflion of virtues .ennobles our 
birth, and purifies our blood. 

Hence it is we often fee thofe exalt- 
ed virtues in the great and noble inhe- 
rited by their pofterity ; and hence too 
we often difcover, even where pains are 
taken to conceal it, an inbred dignity, a 

mien and afpecft fuperior to the genera-? 

» 

lity of. men. Still, this rule is by no 
means univerfal ; for the fame expe- 
riehce {hows us, that great men can do 
little things, as they do when paffion 
inftead of reafon is their guide : fo that 

parents, even of the higheft rack, are 
under an indifpenfable obligation to re- 
gulate the manners of their children : 
they have many things to do and to 
avoid, which are not common to all 

people. 

Their 
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Their firft care mufl be to avoid fy- 
cophants, flatterers, and hypocrites, who 

V 

too often attend on the rich. 



Nothing is fo amiable as truth, no- 
thing more defirable, and yet nothing 
fo diftant from the great. If a gentle- 
man has a child whofe parts are weak, 
whofe genius is dull, it is his misfor- 
tune, but cannot be his fault. The na- 

i 

tural blindnefs of parents keeps them 
from a clear fight of fuch defelts ; but 
the unnatural or unmanly artifices of the 
flatterer quite prevent their feeing them 
at all ; and thus the youth is taught to 
think himfelf what he never can be. 



Another care mufl be, that youth 
who have parts as well as riches, are not 
fuffered to wafle the flower of their age 

in 
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t 

in idlenefe : a grievous, and yet com-? 
inon error/ 

r - » 

.J . . .» 

I have obferved, that parents who 
know nothing, are anxibuOy concerned 

* 

to have their children good fcholars; 
and very often we find parents of rank 
ftrangely indifferent about it. This i$ 
fbmetimes owing to a lupine negligence 
in their own natural temper; but 6ft- 
ener to the falfe praifes of thofe who 
have the ear of parent and child. The 
young heir fbon knows the title, digni- 

r 

ty, and eftatfc which he is born to po£ 

fefs ; he knows himfelf to be independ- 
ent, and on that account becomes care- 
lefs about his learning ; and if to thi9 
be added an imaginary excellence, 

through the conftant flattery of a de- 
pendent, he is likely to be always igno- 
rant; 
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rant; for, who will take pains to learn 
that thinks he knows enough ?. And 
that many of our young gentlemen are 
trained up in this difpofition, is too true - 
to be denied. Time, indeed,, may con- 
vince them of their error; but not, per- 
haps, until it is too late to recover what 
they have loft. 

The education of Gentlemen mould 
be fuitable to their rank. 

An elder fon, to whom our laws give 
the eftate, mould refemble a young no- 
bleman ; not from a vain defire of being 
equal with him, but from a laudable 
ambition of being excelled by none in 
learning. His education ihould contain 
every thing that is ufeful and ornament 
tal. As he is more confpicuous than 
others. 
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others, his education fhould be fuch as 
will caft a luftre upon every one that 
beholds him. He fhould be taught to 
know, that by having a fortune fuperior 
to his brothers, he is obliged to acquire 
iuperior qualifications. He fhould con- 
fider himfelf as one defigned to do ho- 
nour to his family, and to his country} 
and remember, that if he negledls to 
cultivate his mind, he will be a di (grace 
to both. In (hort, he fhould be an ho- 
nour and an ornament to the age he 
lives in. 



To this end, he fhould ftudy lan- 
guages ; that is, two of the dead ones, 
Latin and Greek; and of the living 
ones, befides his mother-tongue, French 
at leaft i for the learned are not agreed 
upon the variety of languages ncceflary 

U ta 
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to be acquired. But betides languages, 
a gentleman is to learn philofophy, both 
moral and natural. He fhould under- 

(land the mathematics ; the ancient and 
modern laws of his own country; and 
the cuftoms, laws, and manners of other 
nations. He fhould be well acquainted 
with hiftory, and even be a critic in his. 
own hiftory and language ; becaufe they 
are what, in real life, he will have mod 

occafion to exercife. 

To this folid learning, fhould be add- 
ed the embellifhments of polite litera- 
ture , - poetry, painting, and mufic ; and, 
to complete the charadler, dancing, fen- 
cing, riding, and architecture. Though 
this is going' a considerable way, it is 
the leaft of what may be expected from 

one in the light he (lands. In a word, 

he 
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lie muft be (aught to know, that it is 
not for himfelf alone he is to live j but, 
from the politeft manners, a wife con* 
du&, and a benevolent heart, to diffufe 
pleafure and joy amidft all who know 
him. v 

Evert gentleman of fortune ihould 
give all his fbns the education of gentle- 
men ; therefore the younger brothers 
are, in the fundamental points of edu- 
catipn, to accompany the eldeft : the 
foundation of their learning ihould be 
fuit^ble to the ftock; they fpriog from ; 
but the eldeft muftibe graced. with every 
ornament. 



* V- 



* - * '• ... 

Parents have two things to do with 
regard to their younger fons. 



U 2 They 



» A 



dingly. 

The three learned 
trinity, law, and phy 
only deep erudition, 
ties of learning fuitab) 
fides* as thefe are emj 
laoft ftrioas nature, a 
weighty confequencei 
grievous crr<fr not to gi 
advantages of education 
by this means, they v* 

mankind in general, anc 
tune ecrual to their pIHm 
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fta, the army, and the exchange, are 
open for them to engage in; which 
fhows the neceffity of confidering their 
genius, temper, and inclinations. 

Nothing is more talked of than the 
iieceffity of confulting the genius of our 
children, and nothing is fo little under- 
ftbod, or fo little attended to; yet fbme 
fay, there is nothing more eafy to difccr- 

_ » 

ver. But if we confider the errors of 
parents in this refpe6t, we fhall find rea- 
fon to think differently. What is more 
evident thin a general partiality to chil- 
dren ? The confequerice of this is, a 
falfe eftimation of their capacity. The? 
the knowledge of a child's genius is dif- 
ficult to obtain, yet we are not to throw 
afide our attention, but to improve our 

reafonj 
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reafon, and » make fuch conclusions as 
will conduce to their real interests. 



To ad with judgment in this weighty 
matter, parents fhould not fend a boy 
to tea, becaufe he fays he will be a fail- 
or ; nor fhould a commiffion be bought 
for another, becaufe he fays he will be a 
foldier. The former, perhaps, only 
wants to get away from fchool, and the 
latter thinks it a fine thing to wear a 
red coat and a laced hat. Youth is na- 
turally giddy, and what they like to- 
day, they will diflike to-morrow; there- 
fore parents muft not take every ftart of 
fancy for genius. 

There are many ways of difcover- 
ing what children are really capable of, 
and inclined to ; our prudence and 

judgment 
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judgment are to go hand in hand with 
thefe difcoveries. For inftance, if we fee 
a boy of intrepid courage, both loving, 

feeking, and enduring hardflrips, and 

» 

dwelling with delight on maritime af- 
fairs, and at the fame time loves and 
applies to his books ; we need not hefr* 
tate to breed him to the fea. So, if we 
find that another feeks a. coinmiffion from 
true honour and courage, and from an 

ardent defire to ferve his King and coun- 
try, we fliould encourage his laudable 
ambition : but, if in another, we difco- 
ver that his motives are, only to be hand- 
fomely drefled, to launter and dangle 
away one part of his time, and to rake 

and game away another, and at the! fame 
time perceive, that his only fear is, that 
of having occafion to J fight j we fhould 
certainly rejed his requeft, and oblige 

him 
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him to turn his mind to fomething clip. 
In like manner, if we find a boy has his 
head evidently turned to bufinefs, and 
that the caft of his temper difcovers me- 
thod in every a&ion, we may venture to 

conclude, that we fuit his genius by 
making him a merchant. 

Parents frequently make a capital 
miftake, in being influenced by fome 
oblique intereft, which often tends to 
ruin their children. As, for inftance, 
the family has a handfome living in 
their gift, and a boy muft be brought 
up a clergyman on purpofe to fill it : or, 
there is an uncle who is a bifhop, there- 
fore the nephew muft be one alfb j 
though perhaps he has no more genius 
or chance for it, than he has of being 
Emperor of Morocco. So another, whp 

would 
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Would have done honour to the mathe- 
matics, or made a figure in polite litera- 
ture, is cramped with the ftudy of the 
law ; not becaufe he likes it, but becaufe 

the profeflion may raife him to be & 
Judge, or perhaps Lord Chancellor; 
though he has as little chance for either 
as the clerk to a juftice of peace. So it 
is in many other inftances* 

• ■ » * • ^ 

Parents are ofteii miftaken, not on-* 
ly by inattention to the genius of chil- 
dren, but by over-rating their parts ; by 
fixing upon a profeffion foi* them, even 
fo fbon as they are born; ot by thruft- 

ing them into an employment which 
their education is not equal to : and as 
not only the children, but fbciety alfb, 
muft feel the good or bad effects of our 

X choice* 
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choice, it is of the higheft confequencc 
to be judicious in it. 

4 

But f genius is hot the only thing to 

be confidered in fixing our fons for life. 
True genius is but feldom to be met 
with. Though our defeds in general 
are not fo much owing to the want of 
parts, as to the want of a proper culti- 
vation of them ; plain natural good fenfe, 
carefully improved by education, will 
enable the generality of men to become 

proficients in any fingle art or fcience* 
But parents muft aim at making their 
children happy ; and this they cannot 
do, without fomewhat complying with 
their temper and inclination. 

The refemblance which genius and 
inclination bear to each other, may 

make 
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make fome people take them for one and 
the fame thing. Genius is a natural 

* 

gift, a power in the foul to do what an- 
other, without that ability, cannot do. 
Inclination is a natural propenfity to 
purfue fome certain employment, whe- 
ther we have or have not genius to 
execute it. It is faid of Cicero, that no 
man had a ftronger inclination to be a 

poet than he had ; yet, with all his great 
abilities, he had not a genius for it. So, 
in our own times, we may fee men with 
the greateft itch of writing, produce no* 
thing that argues genius ; fome who are 
fond of mufic almoft to diftra&ion, with- 
out a power of acquiring it j and others, 
with a paflion for painting, whofe ge- 
nius amounts to nothing more than to 
daub. 



X a On 
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On the other hand, there are men 
poflefled of genius, but devoid of incli- 
nation : fb true it is, that however fimi* 
lar they appear, they are quite diftindfc 
in themfelves ; fometimes very near to, 
at other times very diftant from, one 
another. Upon the whole, we may ob- 

ferve, that uncommon genius is not al- 
ways to be expelled, and a general good 
capacity is feldom wanting; therefore 
nothing more remains, than to deter- 
mine what employment will fuit the 
temper and inclination of children, and 
to complete their education accordingly. 
Thefe then are the things which parents 
mud attend to ; and as none but gene- 
ral rules are laid down, the particular 
exceptions muft be fupplied by their own 
judgment. 

The 
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The education of a young Lady of 
rank and fortune comes next under con- 
fideration. 



Her education fhould be fuitable to 
her rank. So foon as the firft ftage is 
over, her time is to be efteemed pre- 
cious : Readings writing, working, dan- 
cing, French, Italian, and mufic, are 
to be taught her ; not fuperficially, as 
is too commonly done; nor fo as to 
puzzle and confound her underftanding, 

but to enlarge and improve it. 

It has beenfaid, that there is not 
one man in a thoufand who reads well ; 
if fo, it is no ynjuft conclufioh, that 
there is not a woman in two thoufand 
who does. But I hope the affertion is 
not true ; and then the conclufion falls 

of 
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of courfe. Still it is certain, that it 1 is 
no eafy matter to read well ; and a young 
lady fhould be taught to fet a great va- 
lue upon it, becaufe it is really, graceful. 
To know the words and their meaning, 
is not fufficient; fhe mud know the 
pointing, the emphafis, and the cadence; 
fhe mud acquire an eafy and graceful 
variation of the voice, fuitable to the 
nature of the fubjedfc, or fhe will never 
read well. To read with energy and 
beauty, we fhould know our fubjedt, 
keep clofe to nature in the delivery of it, 
and never ufc any tone of voice but our 
own. 



The Writing of a young lady fhould 

have an eafy elegance in it : It fhould 

be a medium between the Italian, and 

that raeannefs of hand too common in 

the 
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the fex. Each of thefe faults in writing 
will appear in their true light, if we 
confider that the cuftom of writing fa* 
miliar letters is a moll important ftep in 
her education. 



Nothing tends more to open the 
mind, and bids fairer to gain a kaow-r 
ledge of the world, jiext to feeing it, 
than to give and receive our thoughts in 
a virtuous intercourfe of friendly epiftles. 
This depends greatly upon the manner 
of writing. If a lady writes a fine Iter 

lian hand, fhe hates the thought of a 
letter, becaufe it will take up fo much 
time, the Italian being wrote very flow- 
ly ; and if flie writes a bad hand, IJie 
thinks her fcrawl is fo frightful, flie is 
afhamed that any body ihould fee it. 
Another important reafon for familiari- 

fing 
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fing a young lady to her pen, is that df ' 
writing corre&ly. For a lady not to 

fpell with exalt propriety, is frightful 
beyond expreffion; but when fhe has 
gained this, fhe poffefTcth nothing unlefs 
Ihe writes with grammar, ftyle, and a 
fuitable turn of expreffion. Some in-* 
deed have naturally a happier turn this 
way than others, and appear to have 
been born with a talent for writing} 

but ftill a # great deal depends upon a 
due care of their education in this 
point. 

Dancing may be mentioned of 
courfe, though it is needlefs to recom- 
mend it, as all are convinced of its im* 
portance, as a fliiking accomplifhment. 
But to avoid error, the end of it fhould 
always be remembered : It is not fb 

much 
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much to fliine at a ( ball, though even 
that may fometimdfebe neceflary, as to 
give an eafy air and grace to all the mo- 
tions of the body. 

French, in its purity and perfec- 
tion, is both ornamental and ufeful in 
the education of 4 lady. It is not only 
polite but ufeful ; becaufe fhe may have 
frequent occafions to fpeak it, and there 
are many good authors in that language 
which are not tranflated into ours. 

Italian and mufic fhould be infe- 
parable in the education of a lady : for 
though mufic has been greatly impro- 
ved within half a century paft, yet the 
critics in this % way infill, that mufic in 
our language cannot equal the Italian, 

Y an 
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on account of the great number of con- 
fonants it abounds with. 



When a young lady is advanced thus 
far, fhe will have done a great deal, but 
not enough. If flie is taught to under- 
fland, that the great mud be diftin- 
guiflied by their fuperior knowledge, 
fhe will be animated with a defire to Ac- 
quire it, and not be content with an in- 
ferior degree, of it. Still, as deep {toa- 
dies feem to be the province of men, I 
fhall not urge the ftudy of the learned 
languages ; but leave it to be determined 
by parents and preceptors. 

History gives us examples of 
Queens, and ladies of every rank, who 

were diftinguifhed by great learning. 
Sir Thomas More, High Chancellor of 

England, 
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England, commends his daughter for 
the purity and elegance of her Latin ; 
and Madam Dacier, daughter of Tana- 
quil Faber, is well known to have trans- 
lated Homer from the Greek. But thefe 
are rare examples, rather to be admired 
than imitated. 



Nature tells us, that the education 
of a woman fhould be rather fprightly 
than grave. Polite literature is more 
fuitable to a lady than fyllogifms in lo- 
gic. However, that a lady may by no 
means be deficient, Ihe fhould have, be- 
fides what has been recommended, a 
knowledge of arithmetic, geography, 
and drawing ; to which may be added, 
a general acquaintance with moral and 
experimental philofophy. 

Y 2 The 
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Th e (ketch here given, ' is not to be 
confidered as any thing more than the 
foundation, upon which the fuperftruc- 
ture is yet to be raifed. In order there- 
to, a young lady muft be taught to un- 
derftand what books fhe Ihould read, 
what language flie is to fpeak, what fen- 
timents flie ihould adopt, and what her 
deportment and adtions ought to be. 

A Younp lady Ihould be well di- 
rected what books Ihe is to read. This 
is a nice matter to determine. Nothing 
is more difficult, even among men, than 
a proper choice of books. Wildom and 
virtue are the grand fciences we are born 
to learn j books and men are the great 
channels to convey the knowledge of 
them to us. Parents give fome general 
cautions againft bad company, but not 

againft 
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againft bad books. They are not dif- 
tinguifhed from the good ; and are con- 
tinually open to our view. Witnefs the 
fwarms of lewd plays, poems, and ro- 
mances, which tend to inflame the minds 
and corrupt the hearts of readers : wit- 
nefs the fophiftry and falfe reafoning of 
fuch writers as are proud of fhowing 
how ingenioufly they can deceive ; and 
alfo, the long train of trifles which the 
prefent age abounds with. 

From this clear view of the (late of 
books, is it not apparent how liable we 
are to be mifled ? So true it is, that we 
may read our whole lives, and learn no- 
thing; or, what is worfe than nothing, 
learn that which is erroneous and vi- 
cious. Since this ppint is of fuch con- 
fequence to all, let both fexes have very 

able 
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able and faithful -guides herein ; and let 
this maxim be imprinted upon the minds 
of children, that all their ftudies fhould 

tend to make them wife and good. Con- 
vinced of this, their own judgment will, 
in great meafure, as they advance in 
years, inftrudt them what to read* 

A young lady fhould be taught to 
fpeak her mother-tongue with great 
clearnefs, purity, and elegance. No- 
thing that is coarfe, mean, or vulgar; 
nothing uncouth, {trained, or afFe&ed, 

fhould ever drop from her lips j the one 
debafes her quality, the other degrades 
her underftanding. Another error in 
fpeech to be avoided by a lady, is that 
of catching every new-coined word. 
The Englifh being a living language, is 
fubjedl to great variations ; but is now 

juftly 
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juftly efteemed to be in high perfe&ion. 
Still there is reafon to fuppofe, that eve- 
ry change is nqt an improvement ; and 
if it was, a lady fliould not be the firft 
to adopt it ; yet it often happens, that 
a defire to appear wife and learned 
makes people overfhoot themfelves, and 

by aiming too high are liable to fall too 
low. 



The (entiments of a lady fliould be 
noble, virtuous, and pure* As fhe is 
fiirrounded with external grandeur, fhe 
muft be taught to fupport a dignity of 
mind, without which all her pomp will 
be pageantry. She muft be taught to 
know, that the nobleft fentiments are 
thofe which infpire her with a love of 
virtue; and to be truly great, ftie muft 
revolve in her mind the hardfhips and 

fufferings 
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fufferings of the inferior dates of life. 
Above all, fhe mud be taught to main* 
tain a fpotlefs innocence, and live in a 
conftant refolution to fufier any thing, 
rather than difgrace her birth and qua- 
lity by an unworthy adion. 

Her deportment mud anfwer her 
quality in life, and be elevated, majedic, 
and noble : fuch as will ftrike people 
with awe, and at the fame time charm 
them with its complacency and affabi- 
lity ; fuch as will not fuffer the boldeft 
to offer the leaft indecency, at [the fame 

time difcovering a heart fufceptible of 
the tendered impreffions. An eafy grace, 
a lively chearful air, fhould accompany 
all (he fays and does ; and, led this 
fhould degenerate into levity, fhe mud 

take 
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take care that ihe never throws off that 
great ornament of the fex, Modefty. 

■ » • » t • 

Finally, her actions mult be fuch 
as will contribute to the happinefs of 
others as well as herfelf j fuch as will 
refledl a luftre upon her own perfon, 
and attract the efteem of all around her. 
Geherofity, benevolence, charity, and 
humility, with a fweetnefs of temper, 
fliould alternately prevail; and if the 
diftrefles of any fliould intrude too far 
upon her, let h?r not add mifery to mi- 
sery, by dropping the air of her coun- 
tenance, or ufing any bitterness of ex- 
prelTion, when (he is not difpofed to re- 
lieve. 

* 

Thus I have laid down a plan of edu- 
cation fuitable to a genteel life; which 

Z I 
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I hope will be deemed natural, practi- 
cable, and too way repugnant to good 
fenfe ; nothing ftoical, wild, or roman- 
tic ; nothing but what every perfon of 
family, and fortune may and ought to 
be, 

I shall clofe all, with remarking 
how injurioufiy men often fpeak r of the 
capacities of the female fex. Admitting 
(what is matter of doubt) that the hu- 
man underftanding is weaker in women 
than in men ; yet it by no means excu- 
fes our excluding them from education, 
or juftifies our too general negle& of 
them. 



This is an error of the greateft con- 
fequence to ourfelves. Good fenfe, and 
good temper, improved by education, 

fhould 
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fhould be every man's view in a partner 
for life j and where fliall we find them, 
if education is negle&ed ? A rational 
man fliould chufe a rational companion ; 
but how will fuch be found, if pains 
are taken to cherifh ignorance ? Thus, 

it is plain we are injuring ourfelves, and 
pofterity too, by this unworthy treat- 
ment of the fex. Still it is reafonable, 
that men fhould h&ve fuperior education 
as well as ftrength; The thing contend- 
ed for is, that every woman fliould have 
fuch an education as will fuit her con- 
dition in life ; fuch an one, as will make 
her ever pleafing, becaufe ever ufeful 
and agreeable. 



Z a 
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LECTURE IV, 



The Education of Children. 



* 



IN this Le&ure, I fh^U point out that 
education which is proper for men 
of trade and commerce. 



The principal aim of fuch parents 
fhould be, to confider what fphere of 
life their children will a£t in ; what edu- 
cation is really fuitable for them ; what 
will be the confequence of negleding 

that; 
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tivated and buried in ob 
ly it is greater pity to n 
ftation, capacity, and in 
rents generally do ; naj 
their own capacity too 
them in things above 
carry them through. 

The fir ft thing man) 
blindly to magnify thgir 
In confequence of whi< 
them in ftudtes which fb 
then they tnrn their eyes 
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of their hearts, conclude that their fbris 
are to be judges, biftiops, generals, and 
I khow not what. " 



But I would earneftly difluade pa- 
rents from this capital puftake ; indeed, 
it Teems fo glaringly abfurd, that I am , 

£urprifed it fhould be fo common. But 
fome in the inferior ftations will fay, 

• r 

mud not we give our children educa- 
tion ? Yes, certainly : but it fhould be 

a fuitable one. What then, may we not 

•> • 

aim at raifing our children in the world? 

•% 

or iriuft they; from generation to gene- 

• ■;* ■*■■■■»■,■ • * •" 

ratibii, remalh " mechanics^ ' tradefmeri, 

fc or the like ? Here I would not willing- 

. » « 

ly be mifunderftood. Every one fhould 

* * > 

look forward : there is a heceflary de- 
gree of fpirit becoming all mankind; 

but then, to be judicious, it muft be ra- 

A a tional. 



• (/■■■ ■ ■■'■ 



Education, though 
children to every advani 

(lowed to their difadva 

* 

the caufe of many en 
otherwife have efcap?c 
often waded upon chi 
being improper for tty 
engaging, them in thiuj 
unfit for* . Education i 

en miflea^s parents j fp 

* ■••-?■ 

gers to its extent, and . 

tell whether their child 

».-.•> ... 

©ot. Thefe things can 
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becomes parents to refled upon the he- 
ceflary means to obviate the like errors 
for the future. 



This pots me in mind of a lady'* 
coachman, who wad an inftance of the 
miftakes I have been fpeaktag of. (€ I 
am refolved, fays, he to an acquaint- 
ance, to have one gentleman at leaft in 
my family." la of<£er thereto, he gave 
his font education* and then put Jfcm to 
an attorney. This inutfed the young 
fellow to drefc out, and keep, wh&t be 
called*, good company : thefe good com- 
panions led htcfr to pleafures, gallantry, 
and many Other extravagancies j in con- 

fequence of which, the old man foon 
broke his heart, and the young one 
was utterly ruined. But how much 
happier would he . probably have been, 

A a 2 had 
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hard words, and fee 
* Latin exercife, fagc 
has learning j when 
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nothing. 



It requires a great 
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taught by the beft methods, and the 
beft matters ; what then muft be th>e 
fate of thofe who are under bad teach- 

- ■ ■ 

ers ? and that there are fbme fuch, I be- 
lieve willnot be difputed. 

But fuppofing a boy really acquires 

» 

fbme knowledge, let us fee of what ufe 
it will be to him. His' father perhaps 
is a baker ; he brings his fon up to his 
own bufinefs : well, what does a baker 
want with learning ? Nothing. Befides f 
continued difufe will make him forget 
it; or, fhould he retain it, of what ufe 
could it be to him, but to make him 

pedantic and felf-conceited. 

■ ■».»' 

Perhaps, upon the prefumption that 
this boy is a fcholar, the honeft baker, 
wanting his fon to cut a figure, fends 

him 



My firft advice is, th; 
clafs never once attempt 
What do they want wit! 
tife can they make of it ? 
Orifpin to make better i 
affift a tailor in cutting c 
will it give a keener edgt 
razor ? 



»» 



• : Parents, when they 
fchool, are often gtiided 
as to what he fhall lean 
of advancing his fcholai 
to Latin, and would thii 
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merit, a good grammarian, nay, a com- 
plete claflic fcholar, and yet a very bad 
judge of life ? Mod certainly. The 
boy is thruft headlong into things he 
does not want, and neither parents nor 
matter confider the end : for though it 
is certain that parents cannot always tell 
what their children will be, yet thofe of 
this clafs are pretty fure they do not 
want deep learning. 

Of all the miftakes committed in edu- 
cation, none is equal to that of thruft- 
ing a boy into an employment for which 
he is unqualified ; efpecially if it is one 
of a ferious important nature : and no 
people upon earth are fo liable to this 
as the clafs we are treating of; for as 
they are apt to take a remove beyond 
themfelves for profound knowledge, they 

B b plunge 



I have already urgec 
cafe before us, a learne 
needlefs and improper ; b 
ing too little, and treatin 
We may go farther, and 
even hurtful, by being s 
to more ufeful knowledg 
flill, that it is not alway 
ken for. 



A boy in common lii 
ven years fchooling ; the 
which' we will fuppofe 
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pan neither fpeak or write his own lan- 
guage; while writing and arithmetic 
are gained as imperfedtly. Now, I beg 
leave to afk, whether thefe three laft are 
not more ufeful to a boy of this ftamp 
than Latin ? and whether it is not a 
misfortune to fpend his time in gaining 
what he has no ufe for, and omitting 
what he wants ? But it is an error in 
me to call it gaining, when in reality it 
is lofing : for, after a boy has been puz- 
zling his poor brains, and been tortured 

with Latin for feveral years, it is ten to 
one, that, comparatively fpeaking, he 
knows nothing ; i. e. nothing radical 
and to the bottom; nothing, in fhort, 
but what one year's apprenticefhip will 
entirely efface. 

As a proof, that this is no exaggera- 

B b 2 tion, 
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beft of fcholars, that the 
a language, or almofl 

learning, will in great ir 
out of our memories. 



It may be urged, t 
knowledge of the Englifl 
quired without Latin, 
many gentlemen Tay fo 
due refpeft, 1 beg leave 
this. I have feen a goo< 
greatly deficient in th( 

Englifh ; and have feen 
Englifhman, who did n 
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mon life, and much may be done with- 
out them. 



There are no people in the world, 
whom I at the fame time both honour 
and pity lb much as fchoolmafters and 
preceptors. There is fomething ftrange- 
ly inconfiftent in mankind, or they could 
not fee a mafter inceflantly (lave, and 
toil, and fweat, to inftrudl others, and 

leave him at laft without reward. The 
man who is qualified to be a teacher, 

muft have laboured many years in the 
purfuit of knowledge. If we would have 
fuch a man to do juftice to our fons, we 
certainly fliould do juftice to him ; i. e. 
we fliould endeavour to make him hap- 
py, for making our children wife, by 
rewarding him according to his merit. 
From a mifplaced frugality, or an un- 
grateful 
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tion, lofing learning is not only the fate 
of boys in common life, who feldom 
get more than a fmattering ; but it is 
confeffed by every gentleman, by the 
beft of fcholars, that the long difufe of 
a language, or almoft any branch of 

learning, will in great meafure wear it 
out of our memories. 



It may be urged, that a complete 
knowledge of the Englilh cannot be ac- 
quired without Latin, I have heard 
many gentlemen Tay fo; but, # with all 
due refpeft, 1 beg leave to diflent from 
this, I have feen a good Latin fcholar 
greatly deficient in the knowledge of 
Englifh ; and have feen a very correft 
Englifliman, who did not know a word 
of Latin. But nice grammatical rules are 
not ftridlly the province of boys in com- 
mon 
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mon life, and much may be done with- 
out them. 



There are no people in the world, 
whom I at the fame time both honour 
and pity lb much as fchoolmafters and 
preceptors. There is fbmething ftrange- 
ly inconfiftent in mankind, or they could 
not fee a mafter inceflantly flave, and 
toil, and fweat, to inftrudl others, and 

leave him at laft without reward. The 
man who is qualified to be a teacher, 

muft have laboured many years in the 
purfuit of knowledge. If we would have 
fuch a man to do juftice to our fons, we 
certainly fliould do juftice to him ; i. e. 
we fliould endeavour to make him hap- 
py, for making our children wife, by 
rewarding him according to his merit. 
From a mifplaced frugality, or an un- 
grateful 



bad education, but a 
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cation we have been i 
who, though unequal 
engagement, might p< 
eminent proficients in 
while in this, the higl 

arrive at is to be the 
fome little infignificant 
return to my fubjedt. 
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preffive and fignificant manner, at the 
fame time that he makes them acquaint- 
ed with the fubjeft. He will teach them 
the different types ; Showing why a Ro- 
man, and why an Italic letter is ufed ; 
where the accent is to be laid upon dif- 
ferent words, and upon the fame word 
in different fenfes ; where capital letters 
are to be ufed, and why ; the different 
flops, which we call pointing, their na- 
ture, number, and power ; the cadence, 
or falling of the voice, when ending a 
fentence, or a paragraph ; and, what is 
the greateft beauty of all, where to lay 
the emphafis or ftrefs upon every expref- 
fion, fo as to found its utmoft energy. 

Farther, he will teach his fcholars 
to keep clofe to nature ; and not fuffer 
them to borrow a whine, a tone of voice 

from 
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from that almoft univerfal deftroyer of 
Nature, Affedtation. He will fhow them, 
that the only thing which can be grant- 
ed in this cafe, is a certain adjufting, or 
rather a little elevation of the voice in 
reading, above fpeaking. He will fhow 
too, that, according to Nature, all fubjedts 
do not require equal energy in reading ; 
and confequently the voice mud be va- 
ried upon fuitable occafions : for, as wc 
are fufceptible of various impreflions, 
and as joy, grief, anger, and other paf- 
fions, are differently expreffed by us 
without any previous fludy, purely from 

■ 

the force of Nature; fo a good mafter 
will fhow, that a prayer, a hiflory, and 
a poeip, have each fomething different 
in theitf nature ; and that to give them 
their due propriety, force, and beauty, 
each muft be read in a different way. 

Besides 
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Besides thefe things, the good ma- 
tter will fhow his fcholars, that in order 
to fpeak to perfection, they muft firft 
©bfervc what language their betters 
fpeak, and, by comparing it with that 
of the vulgar, they will be enabled to 
diflinguifh) not only good from bad, 
but propriety from impropriety ; whence 
they will infenfibly learn gender, num- 
ber, and cafe ; perfon, mood, and terife ; 
with many other things relating to 
grammar, without once fuppofing that 
they are acquiring them. Then he will 
diredt them in the choice of fuch books 
as will give a double relifh to read- 
ing, by the goodnefs of the language 

which they are wrote in. And, laflly, 
he will recommend their feeking oppoi> 
tunities of hearing their betters read, 
that they may complete by imitation 

C c what 
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what inftruclion has laid the foundation 
of. 



■ 

Boys arc next to engage in Writing; 
and I earneftly recommend a cloft at- 
tention to it, as a matter of great im- 
portance. The prefent method of teach- 
ing, and the kind of hand now ufually 
wrote in bufinefs, is, I think, admirable. 
The merchants of London, and fome of 
the public offices, fhow great perfection 
in this way ; and I would recommend, 
as proper for tvery boy to learn and 
pradtife, a mercantile hand, becaufe it 
is both ufeful and beautiful. 



Every man who is acquainted with 
life, muft daily fee the too general de- 
fects of hand- writing. If a common 

mechanic brings in a bill, what a piti- 
ful 
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ful figure does it make ? nay f it is fotnc- 
times fo very bad, that none but the 
writer himfelf can read it ; and where 
we fee one wrote in a mafterly way, it 
is ten to one but the poor man has, at 
fome expence, employed fome body to 
do it for him ; which certainly muft be 
considered as a grievous misfortune, be- 
caufe it is both an inconvenience and a 
lofs, which ought to be prevented in 
• the rifing generation* Befides, if we re- 
flect upon the unforefeen advantages 
which many meet with who are fine 
penmen, we (hall be convinced how ne- 
ceflary it is to excel in this alt. 

We come* now to Arithmetic ; which 
includes a large field of knowledge. 

The ufe of figures is fo univerfally 

C c a known 
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known and allowed, that it feems need- 
lefs to urge any thing in their favour. 
Men of all degrees want their aid : they 
are the firft introdu&ion to the mathe- 
matics ; and the knowledge of them is 
more or lefs neceffary to all, from the 
prince to the peafant If a man fails in 
Holland, his neighbours immediately 
fay, he has not kept good accounts. 
The ufe and power of figures, thorough- 
ly known, and properly attended to, 
would preferve thoufands from ruin. 

Parents cannot do too much to in- 

ftru& their children in this important 
branch of knowledge ; efpecially if they 

confider, on one hand, the confufion 
and perplexity which attends the ig- 
norance of it, and, on the other, the 

many 
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many furprifing turns in their favour, 
who are poffefled of the knowledge of it. 

All young people, as I have already 
recommended, ihould be taught Me- 
thod ; and nothing is fo likely to initiate 
them into it, as a mafterly knowledge of 
iigures. Befides, Debtor and Creditor, 
Lofs and Gain, are by no means confi- 
jied to the. merchant. Every man, how*- 
ever low his trade, or howtivjer fmall his 
dealings, while he does trade or deal, 
ihould underftand what he is about ; and 
he has no other way thau this of attain- 
ing that neceflary knowledge. 

I am very fenfible, that fome men, 
even in trade, have got through the 
world, and made great acquifitions, with- 
out any confiderable degree of this ki»d 

of 



fir 
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of knowledge ; but we may truly iky of 
fuch, that Fortune flood fo very near to 

them, that they could not help ftum- 
bling up6n her; though, for one who 
has thus fucceeded, a thoufand hare 
mifcarried. 



My aim is, to have the rifing gene- 
ration educated fo, that misfortunes may 
be prevented, or their condudt be irre- 
proachable, if they fhould happen. This 
and the foregoing branch of knowledge 
are ftrong recommendations in various 
ftations of life ; many, by thefe qualifi- 
cations, have rifen from nothing, and 
become great merchants. Our Eaft-In- 
dia and other companies, frequently 
want boys thus qualified; and when 
young people fet out in the world, 

and a<5l for themfelves, the knowledge 

of 
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of their affairs, from their (kill in fi- 
gured, will often be a reftraint upon 

them, and curb their paffions, by keep- 
ing them from what thejr fee they can- 
not afford. 



I shall fpeak next of that import- 
ant, though much-negledied branch of 
knowledge, Drawing. 

It is matter of furprife to me, that 
it thing fo truly ufeful, and, in ma- 
ny refpe&s, fo indifpenfably neceffary, 
Ihould be fo generally difregarded. As 
parents cannot tell certainly what their 
children will be, it is proper, that, ac- 
cording to their ftation, they fhould be 
educated fo as to be prepared for what- 
ever may fuit their circumftances, their 
capacity and inclination. To this end, 

befides 
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various branches of bu 
fhall immediately fee 
underftanding it. 

It is my advice to ; 
out exception, that tl 

raife in their children a 

excel ; not to engage 
they are unequal to ; 
heads with chimeras 
and abilities ; buttolal 
ried induftry to becom 
way, whatever may be 
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penter, or any other trade relating to 
building, it is right that he fhould be 
animated with a deGre to become per- 
fect, and npt be contented with a fcan- 
ty, iuperficial knowledge of his bufinefs. 
And to attain this, drawing fhould be 
made as familiar to him as writing ; 
which would greatly tend to his ad- 
vancement in the world : for how often 
does it happen, that a gentleman wants 
his own conceptions and defigns explain- 
ed and improved ; which are eafily done 
by a mafterly workman, but will be 

entangled and made worfe by a blun- 
derer. 

Drawing fliows us the difference be- 
tween beauty and deformity, as fea- 
tures, mien, afpedt, ftature, and the 
power of light and fhade. It teaches us 

D d the 



what conftitutes a 
gular building : 

from falfe tafle ; ii 
enlivens our ixnagi 
dation of architect 
ceflary for every 
for though there s 
principles in each c 
there is great latiti 
fancy, tafle, and j 
the whole beauty 

edifice may be faid 
artful blending of t 
one perfedl fuperf 
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art, if I flopped here ; it is far more ex* 
tenfive. 



It is not enough that a gentlemaq 
builds himfelf a houfe ; it muft be fur- 
nifhed too : and if he is a man of for- 
tune and tafte, he will not be contented 

with what is merely ufeful, but will add 

* 

die ornamental likewiie : hence appears 
the neceffity of the artificers being ma- 
ilers of this art. 

If an upholfterer is fent for, it is an 
advantage to him, not only to give the 
proper dimenfions of furniture, but to 
difplay the feverai ornaments and fan- 
cies in ufe, and even to ftrike out new 
defigns of his own, that he may con- 
vince people he is a mailer in his way. 
He cannot fhow a piece of damafk or 

D d 2 printed 
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* 

printed linen, but what the draughts- 
man appears in ; and it is right that he 
fhould be equally knowing in his own 
bufinefs. 



But if we take a more general fur- 
vey of things, in order to give us a true 
and folid eftimation of real life, we fhaH 
find, this art of furprifing uie. How 
many trades are there fubfervient to the* 
arts and fciences ? Thofe who make 
maps, charts, and globes ; all thofe who 
make mathematical inftruments, and 
the vaft apparatus for the different parts 
of experimental philofophy ; alfo engra- 
vers, fculptors, painters, and anato* 
mifts ; all thefe, with many others, ftand 
in need of drawing. So vaft is its ufe, 
and fo neceffary is the knowledge .of 
it! 

The 
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The next ftep of education is Geo- 
graphy, or the knowledge of maps. 

Geography makes us acquainted 
-with the whole furface of the earth, the 
whole terraqueous globe ; which is firft 
divided into quarters, viz. Europe, Alia, 
Africa, and America ; thefe quarters 
are fubdivided, fb as to make us ac- 
quainted with particular provinces, 
kingdoms, ftates, and empires. Hence 
it is eafy to fee the pleafure and ufe ari- 

fing from this knowledge. Men of eve- 
ry rank are liable to leave their native 
country ; and indeed it is fometimes the 
only way to their advancement. What 
a pleafure then muft it be, to find our- 
felves acquainted with a road which we 
never faw ? to travel in a foreign coun- 
try, without pain, from our foreknow- 
ledge 



the bounds of our own < 
fubjeft of great delight fr 
acquainted with that* 
we do not travel at all, 
(till its uie : it affifts us 
ledge of hiftory ; and tl 
ilm€Uon and pleafure t< 

In fine, it makes us acqi 
^rhole' World, without g 
dofets. 



Notwithstanding 
fitid, allowances are ftill 
-circumftances vary. I 
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cident offers, provided they do not in<* 
terfere with more ufeful knowledge ; for 
then they are no advantages : e. g. No 
body fhould negled their mother- 
tongue ; yet if they are fo fituatcd that 
they can add French to it, they ought 
by all means to do fo. 

French is now fo univerfal, that a 
man who fpeaks it, can do bufinefs with 
almoft any foreigner that comes in his 
way ; or fhould he go abroad, he can 
tranfadt his bufinefs in any country, or 

upon any exchange in Europe. Befides, 
in taking a view of life in the beau 

monde, we may observe, that, to fecure 
the intereft and favour of the great, 
even the tailor, the milliner, the flioe- 
xnaker, and many others, are expe&ed 
to introduce their modes under a French 

tongue. 
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tongue. But to do juftice to the wit- 
dom of our nation, this is far from be- 
ing general: therefore a general and 
clofe application to the French for our 
commercial clafs does not feem either 
neceflary or practicable ; becaufe to fome 
it would be ufelefs ; by others it would 
foon be forgot ; and by many it would 
never be attained. 



Another part of education is Mufic; 
but this is often merely accidental. If a 
man plays upon any inftrument, it wUl 
be a pleafure to him to employ his ion's 
leifure time in giving him fomething of 
fo agreeable an amufement ; or if he can 

improve his daughter's ear or voice, by 
giving her a pleafing manner in finging, 
fhe fhould not be deprived of it; for 
thefe things make young people fpright- 
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ly in themfelves, and pleafing to others. 
But care mud be taken that they (lop 
here : for they mud not engage in an 
expensive and laborious ftudy of mufic, 

unlets it is to be their trade. Nor muft 
they be fo attached to it, as to negledl 

other obligations, or fo as to engage 

them in irregular company. And, a- 

bove all, great care muft be taken that 

they are not tainted by that torrent of 
corruption, bad fongs. 

There is oneftep of education yet 
to mention, which I think of ibme im- 
portance, if it could be obtained with- 
out the ufiial inconveniencies attending 
it ; 1 mean Dancing. 

I consider dancing as conducive to 
health j as fomfctimes a means .of pre- 

E c venting 



and fpeak to advantag 
fpeaking of a docile n 
difpofkions, as fuperioi 
confideration, fays, " Pa: 
have a ftrange affecflioi 
Greek, who will prefe; 
fons virtue." So too I 
cing ; if children cann 
without the bad, it is 
quite alone. . 

Here I mull obfen 
expenfive for a great m 
thing indeed to thofe 
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place, it is apt to inflame young people's 
vanity, as well as to increafe the ex- - 
pence of their apparel. A boy who 
learns to dance, is not pleafed uiilefs he 
has pumps, white dockings, a laced hat, 
ztid many other things unfuitable to his 

* • * 

ftatiori; and a girl rejoices when the 
dancing days come, only becaufe (he is 
to have her beft fuit on. Another ob- 
jedion is, the danger of contradling a 
paffion for dancing ; for though fome- 
times young people may very innocent- 
ly divert themfelves with an evenings- 
ball, or a country-dance, yet an eager 
defire for thefe engagements, efpecialiy 
to thofe of lower rank, are extremely 
dangerous. Still, as this qualification 
feems fomewhat neceflary, if the ex- 
pence of the mafter can be fup ported, 
the other difficulties may be got over. 

E e 2 But 



fides this, they are mad 
every ftep in their educ 
purely for their good, ai 
taught never to abufe, b 
attachment, what is befto 
only for ufe ; if parents, 
they may in general ho 
ever their children le^r 
fbme good account. 

The greateft part of v\ 
is applicable to Girls as 
Many things are within 
may be attained by thei 
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ceflary to conduit their concerns, and 
uaderftand thofe affairs which they may 
in future life be engaged in. They ma^ : 

and ought to work to perfe6Uon, but 
principally the ufeful parts ; for though 

the ornamental are highly commendable," 
yet they muft not be encouraged to the 
prejudice or negledl of the ufeful. When 
fiich a foundation is laid, let them be 
carefully inftrudted in the management 
of a houfe; from whence they will re- 
ceive fuch a fund of ufeful knowledge, 

as, when joined with good demeanour, 
will procure them not only the efteem 
of their equals, but that- of their fupe- 
riors. '. 



Let parents further endeavour to in- 
fpire them with difpofitions daily to im- 
prove their minds ; to tmaintain wit^ 

firm 



■rr- 



in that ftate which is alio 
fact, happinefs is much 
their reach than they o 
gine; but if they neglea 
advantages they enjoy at 
■who are beneath them, 
dwell upon the fplendour 
them, it is certain they i 

It. 

Hence parents may 
tageous thefe fleps of ec 
mod of the purpofes of 
are fuch as fome in beti 
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otherwife ufeful. If there fhould be add- 
ed thereto, virtuous difpofitions, a do- 
cile mind, a becoming behaviour, and 
the genuine manners recommended, I 

think parents in general may promife 
themfelves much more comfort in their 
children than what is ufually found, 
yea, as much as they can reafonably ex- 
pert. 



THOUGHTS 



UPON THE 



Prefent Plan of Education* 



THE method of education which 
is followed now, and has been 
followed fo long in our fchools, is chief- 
ly founded on a miftake. 

The fchool- education among the Ro- 
mans of old, aimed no further than at 

F f two 



, 



f 



bours ; and of neighbou 
been for fome time in t 
lion of the arts and fciei 



In teaching their ow 
Romans made ufe of the 
and with very good r< 
thing to be taught at firi 
pronunciation; and ho\ 
the proper tones of the 
true quantities of their 
from the works of their ] 

When the Romans 
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than we may be) fell with a furprifing 
readinefs into the cuftoms of the con- 
querors, ftudied their language, and, pro- 
bably, adopted their method of fchool- 

education ; for they had fcarce any com- 
mon fchools of their own. 



It might be right enough then to 
comply with the politics of Agricola, 
and to be as ready to learn the cuftoms 
of the Romans as they were to teach 
them. And indeed, whilft the Roman 
dominion laded here, the mod prudent 
of the old Britons were probably the 
moil earned dudents of their times. 



It was then politic to dudy Latin 
and Greek : Latin, as neceflary to en- 
able them to converfe with their matters j 
and Greek, as a language £o much in 

V f 2 vogue 



dit in their own country 
imagine, which made t 
thod of education take 
us ; and the introducing 
it for fome time was a 
was neceffary. 

But after the Romai 
worth their while to ma 
quefls in this ifland, ai 
deferted it, the Britons o 
be as wrong in continui 
education, asthofe of 
right in receiving it. 
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been continued, without considering that 
there was not the fame reafon for it j 
and fo to have been handed on, with- 
out any considerable interruptions, quite 
down to our days. All this while, though 
the cuftom has fo much antiquity to 
plead for it, and has been preferved with 
fo much uniformity for fo many ages, 
I do not know that we are at all obliged 
to our anceftors for handing it down to 
us. Might not one very fairly afk fome 
difficult queltions in relation to it ? 

Would it not have been better for 
us to have been inftrudled thoroughly, 
when we were young, in our own lan- 
guage, than in any dead languages 
whatever ? Is a minifter now to preach, 
or a counfellor to plead, or a member of 
parliament to fpeak in Latin ? Yet, in 

our 
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our fchools, we are to this day inftruft- 
ed to write themes, and to make ora- 
tions, in the language of the Romans ; 
with almoft. a* total negled of that 
which, I fhould think, is the mod ne- 
ceflary for us, not only in converfation, 
but in almoft all the bufinefies of life. 



This it is that has made me often 
think, that the fchool- education in ufe 
at prefent among us is founded on' a 
blunder ; fuch a blunder, for inftance, 
as that of the Roman Catholics, in con- 
tinuing the ufe of the Latin tongue in 
all their public devotions, for fo many 
ages fince that language has ceafed to be 
generally underftood among them. But 
granting that there was no fuch miftake 
in the prefent cafe ; and fuppofing that 
the very wifeft aim for our fchool-edu- 

cation 
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cation now, is that which is fo general- 
ly in fafhion ; I fhould {till be apt to 

imagine, that we are very wrong in the 
methods moft ufually taken to purfue 
the end which is propofed. 

If the general defign of our fchools 
fhould be that of teaching us to under- 
ftand what the Latin and Greek authors 
have faid in their writings, why then 
are we led fb much into the (hades that 
the modern commentators have caft a- 
round them ? Why are we fo often ob- 
liged to fix hundreds of their lines in 
order, one after another, in our heads, 
and taught to repeat whole books of 
Homer and Virgil by rote ? Why are 
we plunged fo much oftener in the 
works of the ancient poets than in thofe 
of their hiftorians ? And, why is every 

boy 
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boy fet to write things that are called 
Latin verfes, and obliged to endeavour 
to become a poet in a foreign tongue ? 
Why muft we in fome fchools be taught 
to fpeak, and in all obliged to write, in 
languages that have been dead for fo 
many centuries ? And, why muft all 
the youth at our beft fchools (however 
different their geniufes are, or whatever 
they are defigned for in life) be all in- 
flrudted in the very fame things, and 
pretty nearly in the very fame tradl ? 

I do not mean by this, that the claf- 
fics fhould be wholly given up ; but ra- 
ther, that our own language fhould not 
be given up for them ; and indeed, that 
the ftudy of them need not be fb uni- 
verfal. 



They 
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They are f I fliould think, one of the 
finefl amufements for a gentleman that 
can be ; and will become very ufeful to 
divines, philofophers, hiftorians, anti- 
quarians, poets, fculptors, and painters* 

But why fliould they be led into thofe 
ftudies, who are meant for the more 
bufy offices of life, and who will pro- 
bably have very little time either for 
ftudy or amufement ? 

I think any body would own it to 
be very abfurd, if every child at fchool 
was to be obliged to learn navigation j 
and yet, I will venture to fay, that this 
would not be near fo abfurd (in feverai 
countries, and in our own in particular} 
as to endeavour to make every boy that 
comes to fchool a claffic fcholar, and a 
Latin poet. 
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L E-C-.T URE V. 



ELOCUTION. 



I Shall .begin with that part of Elo- 
cution which more efpecially con- 
cerns the junior in life, Articulation, 



As Mr Sheridan obferves, a good ar- 
ticulation confifts in giving every letter 

in a fyllable its due proportion of found, 
according to the mod approved cuftom 
of pronouncing it ; and in making fuch 



to which fyllable ea 
Whire thefe points ar 
articulation is propori 



Faults in'arricula 

tracked very early. P 

infants in their firft at 

late words; they fh 

proceed regularly, and 

only as are mofl eafy, 

exertion df the organs 

fuffer them to try tc 

wqrds they pleafe, oj 

urge them to fpeak fuc 
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gans, which will require «uch pains to 
fet right. 

Hence often arifes Stuttering, ftam- 
mering, lifping, and a total inability to 
pronounce certain letters. The child be- 
ing urged to titter a found which he finds 
very difficult to pronounce, of courfe 
hefitates, or fubftitutes another letter, 
more eafily pronounced, in the room of 
it; or elfe he wholly omits it, and only 
pronounces the remaining letters of the 
word. This he afterwards does habi- 
tually, without endeavouring to alter a 
pronunciation which he finds quite eafy 
to himfelf. The parent, by being ac- 
cuftomed to it, underftands the child's 
meaning, in this faulty manner of pro- 
nouncing; and too frequently, inftead 
of correcting it, encourages him to pro- 
ceed 
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ceed in it, by talking to him in his own 
childifh way ; for which he acquires a 
fort of fondnefs, and accounts the ble- 
mifh a prettinefs. 

The examples of lifping, fluttering, 
and ftammering, arc very frequent ; and 
an inability to pronounce certain letters, 
much more lb. Thefe grofs faults of 
articulation can never be cured by pre- 
cept alone; they require the conftant 
aid of a perfon who is acquainted with 
the caufes of them ; who, by teaching 
each individual how to ufe the organs 
of fpeech rightly, and by fhowing him 
the proper pofition of the lips, teeth, 
and tongue, may gradually bring him 
to a juft articulation. 

Th e firft and mod eflential point in 

articulation 
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articulation is diftin&nefs: and there- 

t 

fore its oppofite is the greateft fault. In- 
diftin&nefs, to a certain degree, renders 
the fpeaker unintelligible, or demands 
more than ordinary attention, which is 
always painful to the hearer. 

The chief fource of indiftindlnefs is 
too great precipitancy of fpeech. And 
this ariies, chiefly from a bad method 
of teaching boys to read. As the prin- 
cipal object of the mailer, is to make 
boys well acquainted with written words, 
fo as to acknowledge them at fight, and 
give them a ready utterance ; the boy, 
who at firft is flow in learning the words, 
is flow in uttering them ; but as he ad- 

r 

vances in knowledge, he men<Js his pace; 
and if he is not taught the true beauty 
and propriety of reading, he will think 

H h all 
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all excellence lies . in the quicknefs and 
rapidity with which he is able to do it. 

It is certain, that to put any con- 
ftraint upon the organs of fpeech, or to 
urge them to a more rapid a&ion than 
they can eafily perform in their tender 
Hate, will be productive of indiftindt- 
nefs in utterance; for, in that cafe, the 
children muft either drop fome letters, 
or give them fainter founds than they 
fhould have : and as fome letters are, in 
their own nature, more difficult to pro- 
nounce than others, and dill more fo in 
their different combinations, when they 
form fyllables, it is in thofe chiefly that 
the imperfection will fhow itfelf. 

To this hafty delivery, which drops 
fome letters, pronounces others too faint* 
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ly ; which runs fyllabtes into ea£h other, 
and -clutters words together; is j 6wirig 
that thick; tauinblifcg, cluttering utter- 
ance, which we have too many examples 
of. 



Jf « *. A 



The greateft orator of antiquity had 
this fault, in a remarkable degree, when 
he ventured firft to fpeak in public ; on 
which account, his fpeech was exploded 

by the whole aflembly. 

* . ■ * • *■ 

In the accounts given of Demofthenes, 
we are informed, that, to cure fome im- 
pediments in his fpeech, he uftfd to ex- 

* ■ § 

erciie himfelf in declaiming with pebble- 
stones in his mouth. " 



What thofe impediments were, or 
how fo uncommon a method fhould 

H h 2 contribute 
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contribute to their removal, is left to 
conjecture j nor can 1 find that there has 
been any attempt made to explain this 

point. 

There is reafon to fuppofe, he lar 
boured under fuch impediments of 
fpeech as produced a low voice, ihort- 
nefs of breath, and a thick mumbling 
voice. 



Had he known or duly attended to 
the caufes of thefe effe&s, he might have 
removed them with the greateft eafe: 
had he opened his mouth wide, and 

kept his tongue back from his teeth, he' 
would at once have cured his lownefs of 
voice, and fhortnefs of breath j as both 
proceeded from the fame caufe. It was 
impoflible for his breath to be long, and . 

l*is 
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his voice to be high, while he kept his 
lips fo clofe as to prevent a free paflagc 
for the air and breath. 



He might have cured himfelf of a 
thick mumbling voice, by putting his 
tongue in a right pofition. But he took 
the following laborious methods, which 
proved efle&ual. 

He put pebble- ftones into his mouth 
when trying to fpeak by himfelf. This 
laid him under a neccffity to open his 
mouth, and gradually enlarge the cavi- 
ty of it, when fpeaking; and when he 
came to deliver his orations in public; 
he took out the pebbles, and found a 
freer courfe for the operation of The air, 
and the formation of found in his 
mouth. 

He 



4*1* 
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He ufed alfo to read his orations to 
himfelf when walking up a hill; walk- 

i 

ing faft, and reading loud ; confequent- 
ly obliging himfelf to open his mouth 
very wide, or in fuch circumftances he 
could not have fpoken at all. 

Thus he acquired a habit of keeping 
his lips more open than he had ufually 

done ; by which means he was able to 
take in and let out a fufficient quantity 
of air through his mouth, which ufed 
to pafs through his note. 

Another method was, to ftand by 
the fea-fide, and fpeak to the waves. 
He endeavoured to imitate their found ; 
which caufed him to raife his voice, 
and to do it in a gradual and agree- 
able manner. The waves of the fea, as 

they 
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they approach, founding louder and 
louder, until they dafh agaiaft the fhore, 
when the found burfts with a peculiar 
fmartnefs, and ceafes all at once. 

1 

This method of imitation made hjim 
open his mouth infenfibly, and dire&ed 

him to finifh each paufe, in a full, 
quick, and fmart manner. 

All fuch labour might have been 
fpared, if he had known the true caufes 
of fuch impediments. 

It was only the clofenefs of his lips f 
and the improper pofition of his tongue 
againft his teeth, which made his voice 
to be low, his breath to be fhort, and 
his fpeech mumbling; for, if a perfon, 
takes due time to give every word, fyl- 

lable, 
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1 

lable, and letter, their proper found, 
and at the fame time does not open his 
mouth fufficiently wide, it is impoffiblc 
he fliould raife his voice, or fpeak in fuch 

a manner as to give a diftindfc found to 
the ear, for feveral reafons. 

i 

Because the paflage for the air, 
through and from the throat is leflened : 
there is not fufficient room for the air 
to operate, and to form the found dif- 
tin<5t at the roof of the mouth: the vi- 
brations of the air formed in the roof 
of the mouth are broken, an£ rendered 
irregular for want of a free paflage:, 
the air pafleth and repafleth to and from 
the lungs, either through the nofe or 
mouth ; fo that if the mouth is too clofe, 
fome of the air muft neceflarily pafs 

through the nofe ; confequently will be 

loft 
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s 

loft in the organs of fpeech, and the 
fpeech of courfe will be rendered weaker, 
and more indiftindt. In fhort* it is ve- 
ry evident* that if the mouth is kept too 
clofe r it mud be a great hindrance to 
fpeech ; for if a pef fbn cannot fpeak at 
all when his mouth is quite fibut, fo, in 
proportion, he mud fpeak in a low and* 
indiftincfl manner, if he has a habit of 
keeping his mouth, nearly clofe in the 
time of fpeaking. 

Thk example of this prince of ora~ 
tors % gives the higheft encouragement 
to all who labour under any imperfecr 

tions of fpeech, to attempt their cure j 
for, by diligence in the ufe of proper 
means, they have reafon to expert fuc- 

cefs. 
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Perhaps there was not any one in 
his time who laboured under fo many 
defedts, even after he advanced feveral 
years in manhood ; and yet he not only 
got the better of them s but arrived at 

fuch a pitch of exadnefs, delicacy, and 
power of delivery, as to throw all com- 
petitors at a diftatice ; though, at thi 
fame time, elocution had arrived at fuch 
perfection in. his days, that it might 
juftly be called The ag£ of Or at on*. 

This, of all others, is the- tnofl En- 
couraging circumftance in theft timts, 
when a matt can have- but little affift- 
ance from others, and muft chiefly rely 
upon himfelf, in a clofe application to 
the cure of any bad habits in delive- 
ry. 



Jt 



I 

I 
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It has long been the opinion of man- 
kind, that fuch impediments as flutter- 
ing, flammering, hefitating, and lifp- 

ing, with a hoarfe and a fqueaking 
voice, arife from fome natural diforder 
and defeat in the organs of fpeech, 
which can never be removed without 
rectifying thofe organs. 

On the contrary, I fhall endeavour to 
make it appear, that fpeech is an art 
purely mechanical ; that improper fpeech 
feldom arifes from any natural defedt, 
but from the wrong pofition and ufe of 
the feveral organs } which will lead me 
to propofe a method to remove impedi- 
ments, and to reduce the voice to a pro- 
per articulation. 

In the firft place, it will be neceflary 

I i * to 
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to take fome notice of the nature of 
fpeech, the organs by which, and the 
manner in which it is performed. 

The organs are, the lips, the teeth, 
the tongue, the palate, and the throat ; 
by means of which, fpeech is performed 

in the following manner. 

As the air proceeds out of the lungs, 
it meets with fuch interpofition in its 
paffage, as produces found. If the air 
came diredtly from the lungs, as through 
a flrait tube, no found would be produ-» 
ced ; but as the air is checked and di-» 
verfificd in its progrefs from the lungs, 
it caufes fuch vibrations as (hike the 
drum of the ear in a fenfible manner. 
Thefe vibrations are propagated as well 
as produced by the efcftioty of the air; 

which, 
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which, as it pafles along from the throat, 
by the roof of the mouth, out of the 
lips, receives the various modifications 
of rough and fmooth, high and low, 
according to the quantity of breath co- 
ming forth, and the pofition and a&ion 
of the organs of fpeech. 

From this defcription, it feems na- 
tural to conclude, that fpeech is an art 
purely mechanical, which depends up- 
on the right pofition and regular mo- 
tion of its organs. 

1"he founds produced in fpeech, are 
exprefled in writing by vowels and con- 
fonants. 

A vowel is in itfelf a continued 
found, which uaay be drawn out until 

the 
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the breath is fpent, or until the pofition 
of the lips or the tongue may interfere 
to (lop it ; fo that if nothing but vowels 
are founded, the breath is loon fpent. 

The difference between one vowel 
and another depends upon the pofition 
of the tongue, in its nearnefs to, or di- 
ftance from the roof of the mouth ; for 
the higher a vowel is in its nature, the 
nearer is the tongue placed to the pa- 
late ; which may be eafily found, and 
readily proved, by putting a finger up- 
on the tongue while we attempt to pro- 
nounce a vowel. 



The confonants have (for the moil 
part) no found of themfelves, and are 
to be confidered as fo many flops and 
checks to the continuance of a vowel ; 

not 
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n6t altering the nature, but contra Aing 
the fulnefs of its found, and caufing it 

to finifh in various ways : fo that the 
confonants, if rightly pronounced, . do 
not fpend the breath, but rather fave it* 
and make a perfon capable of {peaking 
longer than he could do with more 
vowels. 



As a further proof that fpeech is a 
mechanical art, it may be obferved, thi 
organs of fpeech may be juftly compar 
red to a good mufical inftrument, which 
will give the founds required,- if it i« 
rightly played upon j fo, if the organs 
of fpeech are complete, the regulation 
of fpeech mjuft depend upon the . uffe 
made of them. Nor fhould we imagine* 
that any little variation of the form and 
fize of the organs will make any confix 

derable 
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derable difference, or render any one iri- 
capable of a regular pronunciation. 

There are fome inferior creatures, 
whofe organs are very different from 
ours, and different from one another's, 
which are capable of producing founds 1 
or uttering words, as parrots, jays, mag- 
pies, &c. It is true, indeed, they learn 
but few words ; but this does not arife 
from any defedfc in their organs. No: 

it is owing to their want of capacity ta 
underftand and remember words ; it is 
eafy to prove, if their organs are fitted 
to pronounce the word Thomas, or 
Richard, or Poll, &c. they are, for the 
fame reafon, capable of pronouncing any 
other found which may be taught them; 
becaufe thefe few words contain fuch a 
variety of flops by confonants, and of 

found 
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found by vowels, as plainly fliow, that 
the fame organs could produce all the: 

reft. 



If thefe animals, whofe organs are fo 
rery different from ours, are capable of 
r pronunciation, it cannot be fuppofed, 
that the fmall difference there is between 
the organs of one man and another, 
fhould ijpceflarily produce fuch impedi- 
ments, as to render any one incapable of 
pronunciation. 

It may be objected, fome people flop 
and Hammer at particular confonants, 
and find themfelves incapable of pro- 
nouncing them ; but, if* it is inferred 
from hence, that their organs are unfit 
for thofe articulate founds, the inference 
is invalid ; for a perfon who flops at a 

K k confonant, 
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Confonant, proves himfelf to be capable* 
of pronouncing it ; if he was utterly in-- 
capable, he would not flop, but pafk 
over it, and leave it out in his pronun- 
ciation. And it is remarkable, that thofe 
who ftammer, flop at the beginning, 
and not at the end of a word or fy liable; 

fo that the very fame confonant, which 
they flopped at in the beginning, fre- 
quently occurs, and is eafily pronoun- 
ced in the middle or at the end of a 
word; which {hows, that their organs 
are fitted for fuch confonants ; and that 
this impediment arifes from a bad habit* 
and not from any natural defedt. 

When a perfon has a hair-lip, there 
fecms to be fome natural defed ; but let 
us confider in what manner that defor- 

mity 
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jmity has any influence upon the organs 
of fpeech. 

If a perfon has lived any length 9f 
time with a hair-lip not fewed up, he is 
naturally led to fome improper motion 
of the lips and tongue : when the lip is 
fewed up, the caufe is removed, and the 
effe<£t fhould ceafe. In many inftances 
it hath not ; becaufe the deformity has 
occafioned a bad habit, which will con- 
tinue, unlefs great pains are taken to 
remove it. 



So foon as the hair-lip is fewed up, 
there is an opportunity given to obtain 
proper fpeech. To this end, let fuch a 
perfon be diredfced how to ufe his lips, 
tongue, and teeth, even as others do, 

Kka and 
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and he will be found as capable of pro- 
nouncing words as any other perfbn. 

I shall further obferve, it is very 
evident that fpeech is an art purely me- 
chanical, becaufe children learn it by 
direction and imitation ; to which I muft 
add, that mofl of the impediments com- 
plained of arife from bad habits, and 

the unfkilful ufe of the organs of fpeech ; 
as will appear in the enfuing part of this 

Ledure, wherein we fhall confider, 

From what caufe lifping proceeds. 

What occafions the voice to be 
rough and hoarfe. 



What produces a fqueaking voice. 



In 
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In what poficion the lips mud be pla- 
ced to produce an agreeable tone of 
voice. 



How children may be kept free from 
impediments and bad habits. 

Lisping proceeds from various cau- 
fes ; I fhall mention only two, and point 

out the remedy for each. 

*., 

It is occafioned by bringing the 
tongue fo forward as to be put clofe 
againft the upper teeth in the time of 
fpeaking ; therefore, if a perfon who 
fpeaks in this manner will but mind to 
draw his tongue a little backward, the 
lifping will immediately ceafe. 

Another caufe of lifping t is the lofs 

of 
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of a tooth, which inclines the tongue 
to be meddling with the vacant place, 
and fo caufes a bad habit of (peaking : 
whereas if a perfbn could avoid this, his 
fpeech would not be hurt by fuch a loft ; 
for many people who have loft fome, 
and others who have loft all their teeth, 
have been able to {peak in a very regu- 
lar manner. 



In fuch a cafe, the method of cure is, 
to open the mouth a little wider than 
ufual in fpeaking, and it will not be in 
the power of a perfon to lifp : becaufe 
there is a free paflage for the air, fo that 
it is not prevented from pafling and re- 
paying regularly, but the found comes 
forth juft as it ought to do. 

1 n the next place, I fhall fhow, what 

occafions 
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occafions the voice to be rough, coarfe, 
and hoarfe, and how it may be made 
clear. 



Such roughnefs and hoarfenefs may 
proceed from a cold, which will prevent 
the breath from coming forth in an evert 
and regular manner; but leaving this 
caufe of hoarfenefs to be inquired into 
and removed by phyficians, the true 
caufe is this. The breath is driven forth 
from the lungs in the a& of fpeaking f 
in a greater quantity than the mouth 
can eafily difcharge ; in which cafe, the 
elaflicity of the air necefTarily makes a 
reverberation, which mufl caufe a rough 
and unpleafant found. 

To cure this, a perfon muft breathe 
rather fbftly and gently, when fpeak- 

ing; 
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ing; or elfe, open the mouth wide 6- 
nough to give the breath an cafy, regu- 
lar, and proper pafTage, 

I shall now fpeak of a fqueaking 
voice, and will fhow how it may be al- 
tered. 



As the tongue, when it is brought 
too forward, is the caafe of lifping, fa 
when it is drawn too far back againft 
the throat, it naturally produces a 
fqueaking or. effeminate voice. 

This pofition of the tongue muft, of 
courft, make the pafTage' to the throat . 
very narrow and difficult j becaufe the 
tongue is raifed in the middle againft 
the pafTage in the throat, and, confe- 

quently, 
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quently, the tube of the windpipe is al- 
moft flopped up: 

They who have a fqtieaKrig haBit, 

fhow, that their tongue is dfawn too far 
back, by the pofition of their lips, which 
always appear to be very clofe, and faft 
againft their teeth. 

4 

The method to cure fuch an impedi- 
ment is very naturally inferred. A per- 
fbn who has this habit, muft throw his 
lips forward ; but at the fame time take 
care, that he does not fall into the con- 
trary extreme, and fo exchange a fqueak- 

ing for a lifping habit, by bringing the 
tongue clofe to his teeth. 

The next thing to be confidered is, 
what pofition the lips fhould be placed 

4 

L 1 in 
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in to produce a tone of voice agreeable 
to the ear* 

It is evident, from the nature of the 

thing, that the lips muft not be placed 
clofe againft the teeth. 

This would form the paflage for the 
air, in the fhape of a long and narrow 
chink, as in a laughing or grinning po- 
fture ; which would flatten the found, 
and render the tone of voice very dif- 
agreeable; for if a perfon puts on a 
laughing countenance, and places the 
lips in a fuitable pofture, it is impoffible 
that the found of his voice fhould come 

forth in an agreeable manner, how well 
foeverit may be formed in the mouth. 



The 
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The proper pofition of the lips is juft 
the contrary. 




We fliould caft our lips forward, and 
form an open paflage for the air, that it 
may come forth, in a clear, free, (trait, 
and regular manner. 

This form of the lips has alio an- 
other advantage. It not only makes the 
found clear, and pleafant to the ear, but 
makes it extend itfelf to a far greater 
diftance; becaufe the beft paflage for 
the air to pais through, is an open and 
circular tube; as in all pipes and trum- 

■ 

pets. 

The lad thing to be confidered is, 
how children may be kept free from im- 
pediments and bad habits. 

L 1 2 It 
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It is well known, that our manner 
of fpeaking, as well as the language 
which we fpeak, is obtained by imita- 
tion and direction, Where-ever a child 
is born, he will always fpeak that lan- 
guage which he is trained up with. Nor 
is this confined to any nation. If a child 
is born in one country, and trained up 
in another, he will naturally fpeak in the 
language of the latter, and with the 
fame tone of voice which he is always 
ufed to ; for children naturally fpeak as 
they are taught : therefore, as fo much 
depends upon imitation, we fhould fit 
that manner of fpeaking before children 
to imitate, which we would have them 
to learn. 



In training up our children to fpeak, 
we fhould never fpeak unto, or before, 

them, 
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1 

them, in a quick, fharp, or paffionate 
manner, but with all plainnefe and re- 
gularity of fpeech. If we fpeak in fuch 
a quick manner to them, they will na- 
turally ftrive to fpeak in the very fame 
manner. Like an apprentice, in learn- 
ing his trade, who, if he is hurried on 
at firft to work very faft', willj for want 
of fkill, not only fpoil the work, but 
get the habit of a flight and imperfedl 
way of working. So the child who at- 
tempts to fpeak very quick, as his pa- 
rents do, and is not prqperly taught the 
art of fpeaking, will of courfe fall into 
fome method, which will be attended 
with certain impediments and imperfec- 
tions. 



'■ We fhould alfo be careful, that thofe 
. • people 
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people who talk to children, fuch as 
nurfes, iervants, or teachers, are per- 
fons who fpeak in a diftimft, regular, 
and proper manner. 

Above all, we mould guard againft 
thofe people who labour under any im- 
pediments, and never fuffer our children 
to keep company with them. 

Such meafures mull be taken to pre- 
ferve children from bad habits and im- 
pediments of fpeech. 

For the greater fatisfaflion of pa- 
rents, I take this opportunity to inform 
the public, that I will engage to remove 
all fuch habits and impediments from 
young people who are under nzteen 
years 
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years of age ; and will, within a few 
months, reduce the voice to, a proper 
articulation. Repeated experiment ren- 
ders me confident of fuccefs. 



A 



SERMON, 



o 



TO THE READER. 



r T 1 H E following Sermon was preach- 
"*■ ed, when I was upon a journey, 
near Leicefter. A gentleman of fortune 
defired me to print it, and offered to 
take one hundred copies. 

I have preached it feveral times fince; 
but not once without fome generous 
acknowledgement from men of letters, 
who were pleafed to admire the compo* 
fition, and to defire me to publifh it. 

To gratify fuch defire, the Sermon 
is added to the Ledtures^ by 

Your moft humble Servant, 



Rest Knipe. 



M m 2 



SERMON. 



Psalm cxliv. verf. 3. ift claufe. 



Lord, What is man ? 



STrange as it may feem, there was 
a time before all - times ; when 

there was no day, but the " Ancient of 
Days j" no good, but God ; no light, 
but the <c Father of Lights j" when arts 

were 



But, Io ! the v 

The heavens were 

curtain; the fph 

comets and blazinj 

tempefts, birds ; 

fcaled in riie air j 

played in the fea 

within the arms of 

plants and herbs 

flowers, gives no: 

and all creeping t 

was made, lord par 
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Tiourifh Kin* : lions and other beafts 
couch before him : he calls the earthy 

the heavens, and elements, With plants, 
birds, and beafts, according to their 
different nature, each by their proper 

■ # • 

name. All at once, as with a fudden 
rapture, admire, but know not what to 
call him. It is thou, O Lord, who made 
him, who curdled him as cheefe, who 
wrote all his members in thy book ; it 
is thou alone who can tell us what he 
is : u Lord, what is man ?" 

Man, who was David's mirror of ad- 
miration, muft be our glafs of fpecula- 
tion. 





Ignorance of the true, caufe of 
things, is the true caufe of admiration 
at things. 

Man 



*>s*r 
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Man knows man, and yet is un- 
known to man : he knows him in re- 
fpedt of the efficient, that he is (yfoc ®**) 
the offspring of God. 

He knows him in refpedt of the mat- 
ter, that he is (Adam quqfi Adamah) 
compofed of red earth. 

He knows him in refpedl of the form, 
that his foul is the breath of life ; of life 
vegetative, common with plants; life 

fenfitive, common with beads j life ra- 
tional, peculiar to himfelf. 

He knows him alfb in refpedt of tfce 
end. All his thoughts, words, and 
works, are fo many motions, of which 
God is the centre. His fpeculations, 
imaginations, and meditations, are fo 

many 
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many lines, and God is the circumfe- 
rence. In, from, and for God, is all 
his good j in whom he lives, a§d moves* 
and has his being. 

In another refpedl, man knows not 
man. In this, reafon is at a {land, and 
cannot determine, why God, who flood 
in no need of any creature, fhould create 
and delight in fuch a creature ! why an- 
gels, more glorious than man, fhould 
minifler unto man ! why heaven, with 
all her hofts, fhould ferve man ! why 
Chrifl, who was (©wr3f»™0 both God 
and man, fhould be accurfed and dis- 
honoured for man, that man might be 
blefled and honoured with God; that 
He fhould leave heaven, and his Father's 
throne, that man might live for ever in 
heaven, and before his throne ! 

N n Am 



* 



dren, praife ye tl 
and, with wonde 
man ?" 

The words ar 
gure in rhetoric I 
kind of-exclam. 
after the rehearfa 
able ; an acclama 
the thing approv< 
tion, proceeding 
laced with the m< 

The parts are 
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wlicreby an oratbtf tarn$ hi^ diicourfe 
from the audience to fome particular 
perfbn or thing. 

• • • 

- An erotefis, 6r'ititefr6gatidn : ; an exa- 
mination or questioning: u Lord, what 
is mam ? 



. 1 ' 



David meditates oh man, The more 
he meditates, the more he admires; .the 
more he admires, the more he afks ; the 
more he afks, the greater his tafk^ • till 
mirror is changed into terror, and every 
glance into a trance. 

O earth, which fuftaiqs* him, tell 
me ; ye fruits, which nourifh him, with 
that air which cherifhes him, tell me; 
ye ftars, which fhined at his .nativity, 
tell me ; angels, unvail your faces ; man, 

N n 2 unmafk 
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unmafk thyfelf, and tell me, cc What is 
man?" 



• ' .* 



Mount up, my meditations, higher; 
pierce through yonder clouds, towards 
heaven, and inquire ftill more. Glori- 
fied faints, ye fpirits of the juft made 
perfedt, archangels, cherubim and fera- 
phim, tell me ? And if thefe are filent, 
let me be bold, and afk of Him who 
fits upon the throne, u Lord, what is 
man ?" 



What, by God created ? 

by fin degenerated ? 
by grace regenerated ? 
in glory exalted ? 

What created ? 



Man, 
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Man, according to God's decree and 
intention, was a creature next to the 
Creator ; one that hell . envied, earth lad- 
mired, and heaven defired; a gem of 
beauty, a pearl of virtue, a ftar of glo- 
ry. 

In his union and composition, man 
was the fon of God, moulded by God, 
and yet not of the fubftance of God. 
He was the image of God, and yet not 
that image which was God. He was a 
body of earth, and yet not all earth. 
Fire gave him natural heat ; air gave 

him vital breath; and water, radical 

moifture. The earth was refined^ the 

1 

fire purified, the air rarefied, the water 
clarified, to make up this fine complec- 
tion of man ; and yet the workmanfhip 
furpafled the matter. Upon the con- 
templation 
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temptation of which, the Royal Pfalmift 
burfts out, in admiration, and fays, u I 
will praife thee ; for I am fearfully and 
wonderfully made." 

The body is the foul's caftle. The 
mouth is the entrance, the lips are a 
double- leaved door, the teeth a port- 
cullis or ivory gate, the tongue is the 
porter at the gate of that lofty tower, 
the head, which is the repofitory of 
fenfe; wherein are, the four external 
fenfes, feeing, hearing, fmelling, and 
tailing ; and the three internal ones, 
feeling, fancy, and memory. 

Man may be viewed as a microcofin, 
or little world, refembling the greater 
world. A refemblance appears, between 
the liver and the ocean ; the veins and 

the 
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the lefler rivers ; the breath and the air ; 
our natural heat and the warmth of the 
air; our radical moifture,- and the fat- 

nefs of the earth j our knowledge and 
the light ; our eyes and the two great 
luminaries. The beauty of youth, is 
like the flower of the fpring ; the 
thoughts of our minds, are like the mo- 
tions of angels ; our four complexions, 
referable the four elements ; and our ie- 

ven ages, the feven planets. 

Thus was man created in body: and 
the foul, in beauty, far furpafled the 
body ; as far as the foul is more adtive 
than the body. But the wonderful union 

of both, was more wonderful than both. 

« 

Earth and Heaven were efpoufed. 

What was man in rule and domi- 
nion ? 



4wu ivs ik y iv iiiiiiivn 
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world, and fhadow of G 
tures, feeing the fplen 
and God's image refp 
new-created magiftrate, 
pointed at him, with an 

By creation, man was 

- We fhall next confide 

in his degenerate ftate j 
death. ""- 



His life is a mere f 
tragedy. 
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. The prologue is delivered within the 
curtains of the womb ; the prolepfis, in 
his birth and cradle; the epilafis, in 
his mirth and gaiety ; death is the ca- 
taftrophe ; the grave his wardrobe. 

« * 

His time is, a gliding fhuttlc, a hur- 
rying poft, a flying cloud, a fpying 
eagle, a floating fl>ip, a fading flower. 

In an inftant, 'the fhuttle is through, 
the poll is gone, the cloud diflblves, the 
eagle vanishes, the fhip is out of fight, 
the flower fades. 



His length is but a fpan, his ftrength 
is grafs, his beauty glafs ; his thoughts 
are dreams, his body is a fhadow, 
his flefh but a vapour, his glory a ta- 
per, which begins as a bubble, coati- 

O o nues 
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nnes like a blaze, and ends with a blafL 
What is man t 



What is he in infancy ? 

A living image. He has hands, 
but cannot handle ; a tongue, but can- 
not talk ; feet, but cannot walk ; and a 
foul, but cannot underftand. 

What is he in youth ? 

He is like an. un tamed tyger, a ea- 
rn el eon of every colour, a polypus of 
every fliape, an ape in all pofturcs j be- 
ginning foon to fwell with pride, to boil 
with revenge, burn with luft, grafp for 
honour, and grope for riches. 



What does grammar teach ? 



It 
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It teaches us to fpeak the language 
of our own coafufion. 



The firft part contains the true or- 
thography of our cares ; the commas, 
colons, and periods of our paffions. 

The fecond part unfolds (our cafunm 
difcrimina) a thoufand diverfities of dan- 
gers; accidents varied with divers ca- 
fes ; with genders of forrow, engender- 
ing numberlefs declenfions of that which 
is good. 

The third part difplays the mifcon- 
ftruing of charity, in not concording 
with equals, not governing inferiors, or 
not yielding to the government of fupe- 

rinrc 
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of fancy. 

What is rhetoric ? 

j . I t » • ' J % J .• . J ' *• ■ 

• Each wopc is a'mmf 
rity to corruption ; tffcfcl 
up by degrees of reh^W 
auxefis augments, and 
makes up the height of h 

What 4s logic? -- 



r • -\ • 
... I 



'•■ An arCiof reafoning, 1 
fon of the lofs of reafon 
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fin, fhowing where, when, and how, 
every fin was committed ; demonftra- 
ting by caufes, and proving by induc- 
tion, the finner's deftrudtion. 

What is manhood ? 



1 



A monster, compofed of many naile- 
ries ; a fea of fbrrows ; a world of wars, 
where all fears affright. The fea is full 
of pirates, the land of robbers. Wealth 
is envied, poverty contemned, wit dif- 
trufted, fimplicity derided, religion fuf- 
peeled, vice advanced, and virtue di£» 
graced. 

What is old age ? 

A cripple ; blind as Bartimeus, 
blear-eyed as Leah, lame as Mephibo- 

iheth, 
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fheth, bald on the head, wrinkled in 
the face, withered with drynefs, over- 
whelmed with ficknefs, bowed together 
with weakneis, gafping for breath, ha* 
ftening to death. 

Man begins with crying, continues 
with fighing, and ends with groaning. 
" Lord, what is man ? 



Thus, every age of life is a ftage of 
ftrife; every time, a troublefome tide. 
No place, or condition, is fafe ; the fear 
of enemies affright, fuits in law vex, 
wrongs of neighbours opprefs, treachery 
of friends perplex, and love of felf tor- 
ments. The houfe is full of cares ; the 
field is full of toil ; the country, of rude- 
nefs ; the city, of factions ; the court, 
of envy j and the church, of fedts, 

What 
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1 

What courfe of life then fhall a man 
take, when every courfe feems to be a 

curfe ? 



What is man in his death ? 



Come to the bed-fide j view him in 
his ficknefs unto death j fee how darts 
of calamity dart him; flitches, pains, fe- 
vers, obftrudlions, phleghm, cholic, dis- 
orders, like fo many temp efts and whirl- 
winds, come upon him, and (I retch him 

in forrow. Poor creature, look at him j 
fee his body fweating, his limbs trem- 
bling, his colour changing, his nofe 
blackening, his jaw-bone dropping, the 
eye-ftrings breaking, the tongue faul- 
tering, the breath fhortening; when thus 
ftruggling, in comes death, to fum- 
mon the foul to a feparate exiftence. 

Alas! 



and foul, is only a dead ( 
what is man ? 



What is man by 
ted? 



In his redemption ? 

A slave bought w 
prifoner refcued ; an 
led ; a malefadtor pardo 
the flave, the prifoner, e 
lefa&or; Chrift is the 
and friend. Man cou 
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who was both God and man, both dif- 
fered and fatisfied. He left his Father's 

* 

throne for the Virgin's womb; a glo- 
rious manfion for a mean manger ; a 
crown for a crofs. 

Think of Him, ye ranfomed ones, 
as crowned with thorns, fcourged with 
whips, gored with nails, pierced vfith a 
fpear ; hanging between two thieves, 
with his wounds open, and bleeding for 
man; and his hands ftretched out to 
embrace man ; and then fay, " Lord, 
what is man ?" 



What is man by juftification ? 

Disrobed of unrighteoufnefs, he is 
arrayed with ChrifVs robe of righteouf- 

nefs, is cloathed and adorned, anointed 

P p with 
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with the true un&ion, diftinguiffied 
and advanced. Saints are his aflbciates, 
God is his father, and Chrift his elder 
brother. He is freed from condemna- 
tion, and delivered from death, (the fe- 
cond death), though it is appointed un- 
to all once to die. 

What is man by fan&ification ? 

A spiritual creature, changed from 
a veflel of wrath to a veflel of honour,, 
is purified by the truth, throughout fpi- 
rit, foul, and body, and made holy, as 

his Father, who is in heaven, is holy j 
his underftanding is enlightened, be- 
caufe God is the light thereof; his will 
obedient to God, becaufe he is born of 
God ; all the afledlions of body and foul 
are engaged to ferve the Lord. The 

knees 
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knees bend to pray, the feet run to the 
houfe of God, and the hands fight the 
Lord's battles. Nor is this all : the 

fandlified foul enjoys Him who is all in 
all. " Whether Paul, or Apollos, or 
Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, 
or things prefent, or things to come ; 
all are his, and he is Chrift's, and 

Chrift is God's." 



What is man in his glorification ? 

A sanctified foul, by Chrift's re- 
furredlion, is railed to glory. When his 
courfe is finifhed here, he is carried 
fwiftly upon the wings of cherubims to 
realms above; where, for his crofs, hie 
receives a crown. 



P p 2 Angels 
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Angels come at the foul's entrance* 
and falute her with an " Euge" 

Patriarchs, priefts, prophets, apo- 
ftles, and martyrs, falute her with an 
" Euger 

The fouls of friends, parents, hu£- 
bands, wives, children, and faints, de- 
parted before her, falute her with an 

" Euger 



Yea, Chrift himfelf falutes her with 
an " Euge" " Well done, thou good 
and faithful fervant." And, oh ! in 
what an ecftafy of foul will the glorified 
foul be, when fhe comes to the full pof- 
feffion of what was laid up for her, 
which eye hath not feen, nor ear heard, 

nor 
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jtior heart conceived. " Lord, what is 
man ?" 



Thus, you fee all felicity in the glafi 

1 

of the Trinity. 

Moses's face fhined with the fhining 
brightnefs of God's back parts. 

Paul was fenfelefs of all joys but 
heaven, when he was taken up into the 
third heaven. 



Peter was tranfported in foul, when 
Chrift was transfigured in body. 

How bright then will thy face fhine, 
O man, when thou wilt fee God face to 
face, and enjoy full communion with 
jthe Trinity ? This will be joy to your 

foul, 
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foul, health to your body, beauty to 
your eyes, mufic to your ears, honey to 
your mouth, perfume to your noftrils, 
meat to your belly, light to your mind, 

content to your will, and delight to 
your heart. 



Glorious is the prerogative of glo- 
ry. 

The body of a mortal becomes an 
immortal body. Inftead of corruptible, 
it is incorruptible; once natural, now 
fpi ritual ; a body, fhining as the ftars ; 

the foul, in glory, exceeding the body; 
and Chrift, in brightnefs, exceeding all. 
Soul and body are happy together with 
Chrift in glory. 

Thus fliall it be done unto the man 

whom 
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whom the King of Glory fliall honour 
with glory. 

In the great day of judgment, when 
mountains burn, and devils mourn, 
man, crowned man, {hall be mounted 
up with angels, and Chrift the arch- 
angel, towards heaven ; and the cry will 
be, " Open, ye gates ; be ye opened, ye 
everlafting doors ; and let the King of 
glory, with all his troops of glory, come 
in." Then let all creatures fay, " what 
is man ?" 



Sing all creatures, men and angels; 
fing with hymns, with anthems, and 
hallelujahs ; and keep an everlafting fab- 
bath of thankfgiving and praife, faying, 
Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hods ; 

heaven 
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heaven and earth are full of the majefty 
of thy glory. To whom be glory for 
ever and ever. Amen. 
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